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Mothers Praise Heinz Screw-on Caps 


rom all over the country, enthusiastic letters about popular Heinz 
rsa baby food caps pour in to us! Have you discovered this 
new Heinz feature? Baby food jars open with an easy turn—reseal 
airtight to keep unused portions fresh-tasting. 


e Look for this great new convenience on Heinz Strained and Junior 
Foods—the baby foods famed for their fine flavor, color and texture! 


First with screw-on caps 


HEINZ Baby Foods 


... over 100 better-tasting varieties 
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for a lovelier you 


) . .. a personalized program of beauty care, planned 
with the aid ofa skilled Luzier Consultant. 


In the comfort and privacy of your own home 
you may select the Luzier preparations that will 
best enhance your natural loveliness. 


Enjoy the confidence of using cosmetics which 
are unconditionally guaranteed and have been used 
by discriminating women from coast to coast 

for over 35 years. 


-LUZIER INCORPORATED / KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
Makes of Fine Cosmetic and “Perfumes 
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GOOD 
REASONS 


. Completely comfortable 
. Invisible in place 
. No odor can form 
. No belts, pins, pads 
. Insert it in seconds 
. Easy to dispose of 
. Worn internally 
No chafing 
. No need to remove 
for baths 
. Conceals readily 
in purse 
. No need to touch 
Tampax itself 
11. More poise, more 
freedom 
12. It's the modern way! 
Tampax® internal sanitary 
protection comes in 3 
absorbencies (Regular, Super, 


Junior) wherever such 
products are sold. 


TAMPAX 


Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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“Because I was always weary, © 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“Some days you hardly seem to get up before you’re tired 
out. Well, when I found that happening to me day after 
day—when I kept on sleeping poorly night after night, 
something had to be done. 

“So I went to the doctor. He told me that my trouble 
might be ‘too much coffee.’ Seems some people can’t always 
take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try drinking 
Postum because Postum doesn’t have a speck of caffein in 
it ...can’t irritate nerves or keep you awake at night. 

“T tried Postum—what did I have to lose? I slept better 
at night, felt livelier all day and enjoyed Postum’s flavor. 
Why don’t you try Instant Postum, too? You'll like it!” 


Postum = is 100% coffee-free 


% ane A product of General Foods 
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protected 
painless 


powdered 
with B-FI 


That little girl will like B-F-I 
Medicated Powder. She can dust 
it on herself... and she probably 
won't need a bandage, because 
soothing B-F-I clings to her skin, 
forming a protective coat that promotes 
healing and helps prevent infection. 


= The convenient sprinkle-top can 
A. eliminates worry about stains or 
broken bottles. Keep B-F-I handy 
} for first aid in cuts, scratches, 
; chafing, minor abrasions, rashes, 
burns, bites, athlete’s foot 
and itching, burning feet. 


B-F-1 is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 


@) MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


Division of Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Every age needs them. 1 Ee ge nds 


Horlicks Malted Milk 


supplies them! 


Protein, Vitamins, Minerais— 
plus Energy! All ages need them. 
Yet young and old may fail to get 
enough of each. Fortunately one of 
America’s most delicious drinks— 
Instant Horlicks Malted Milk—sup- 
plies helpful amounts of a// 4. 


For eat- 
and-run youngsters 


who rush through 
breakfast, Horlicks, 
unlike mere milk 
sweeteners, doubles 
the food energy of milk 
—as scientific tests 
prove. And, with the 
new Instant Horlicks, 
how children enjoy 
mixing malts at homel 


For older people 
who lack appetite 


Horlicks offers a 

valuable diet sup- 

plement with body- 

building protein, natural vitamins and 
important minerals. And its creamy 
smoothness tempts appetites. 


For adults 
who can't sleep, 
acup of hot Horlicks 
sipped slowly at bedtime 
relaxes and leads to deep 
restful sleep. And Horlicks 
digests so easily! 


Ask for Horlicks at your favorite 
grocery or drug store. 


the best-known name in Malted 


Milk—Chocolate and Natural Flavors 








A series of little known human interest stories 


about the world’s best known people. 
by Andrew Robin 


THE YOUNG BOY with the bushy eyebrows lay 
back on his bed, his eyes wide open, staring at the ceil- 
ing. Most nine-year-olds had they been awake at mid- 
night would have been worrying about football scores 
or dreaming of pirate’s treasure or Buffalo Bill riding 
the range routing the Indians. Not Edward. He was 
amusing himself with the fascinating world of num- 
bers. He was a mathematics wizard. He would lie awake 
for hours multiplying the figures that set the world in 
motion. 

As he entered high school, the normal desires of 
teen-age life were not for him. His home in Budapest 
had an intellectual air about it; still the family worried 
why Edward was not more interested in games and 
girls and rough boys’ sports. Recalling those days, Ed- 
ward refers to himself as a “square.” 

As he grew older, girls took on a greater interest as 
did chess, hiking, poetry, music, and the Hungarian 
national sport, ping pong. 

But even when he was playing the piano or running 
nervous fingers through his thick brown hair, he was 
always thinking, dreaming up ways and means of im- 
proving current inventions, making drawings of things 
to come, and even improving the world. 

He went on to college and studied for his Ph.D. in 
chemical engineering. It was while he was in Munich, 
Germany, that he lost his right foot in a street car 
accident. He suffered pain in his leg for many years, 
but never complained about the discomfort. 

Then one day a new pain struck him. It was the 
climate of Germany in 1943. With the aid of friends he 
fled to England to escape Nazi terrorists. There he 
taught quantum mechanics and continued his own re- 
search, introducing new ideas in physical chemistry. 

Before World War II he won a teaching post in 
America as one of the top men in his field. At that time 
six scientists formed a group to approach Albert Ein- 
stein and ask him to write what is probably one of the 
most important letters in American history—a letter 
addressed to President Roosevelt. 

Who is this genius who was to develop an idea that 
changed the world? (See answer below.) 
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A 'Woman’s Way 


by CISSIE 
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“If the house is a mess, it's because I've been working so hard on the 


community clean-up committee!”’ 
: nen 


SAmpte new \c& 








“They never eat between meals, but when it's free we make an exception.” 
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IN ACNE- 


for better 


clearing— 
wash with 


pHisoHex 


tains 3% hexachlorophene) 


Washing with pHisoHex, the antibacterial 
detergent, from three to six times a day, 
improves any treatment for acne and pro- 
duces better, faster clearing than soap. 
pHisoHex helps check the infection factor. 
Daily exclusive use of pHisoHex builds 
up an antibacterial film on the skin that 


| acts continuously. pHisoHex removes 
| deep-seated soil and oil because of an 
| unexcelled spreading and penetrating ac- 
tion — makes the skin “squeaky clean.” 


pHisoHex is soothing to the skin, contains 
no irritating alkalies or soap. pHisoHex is 
a professional product, sold in drugstores, 
and is well known to your doctor. Available 
in 5 oz. plastic squeeze bottles. 


. 
() LABORATORIES 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Periodic Relaxation 


HELPS vou 


GET MORE FUN 
OUT OF LIFE 


THE 


OnlowtL 


ENCOURAGES 
PERIODIC RELAXATION 


TENSE, “ALWAYS TIRED”, NERV- 
OUS? Take time to relax! Unlike angu- 
lar chairs or lounges, just 10 minutes 
in a Contour does wonders. Contour® 
cradles your entire body in restfulness 
... provides support at the head, neck, 
back and diaphragm area, lumbo-dorsal 
region, legs and feet. ..in any of six lock- 
ing positions ... brings maximum re- 
laxation while you enjoy TV, read, 
write or converse. In Contour’s® 
reclining position, head, legs and feet 
are elevated above heart level... perfect 
for tension. Try a Contour at your 
nearby dealer’s, 


for name of nearest dealer 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


CONTOUR, 4236 Lindell, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


© Please send name of nearest Contour dealer 
© Have nearest Contour dealer call me for appointment 





at phone no. 








HOW TO SAVE A LIFE 


You may be called in an emergency to save a drowning person 


—it might be a member of your family. Here’s what to do. 


ROW 

Use the speediest way to get to the 
victim. If possible, take a boat or a 
skiff. Pull the person aboard and ap- 
ply artificial respiration if needed. 


GO 

If you have been trained in saving 
lives in the water, go to the aid of 
the struggling person yourself. Be 
careful that you are not pulled under. 


THROW 

Throw a life preserver or jacket to 
the swimmer—or anything that will 
hold up the victim. An inflated inner 
tube or old tire will also work. 


TOW 

If the victim is within reach, extend 
a long pole or board, or throw a rope 
or piece of clothing—anything to help 
pull victim to safety. 


Name 





Address 
City, Zone, State 
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SOME YEARS ago (and I am not 
copping to how many), your cor- 
respondent put on his blue serge 
graduation suit and marched, clear- 
eyed, to the platform to be launched 
into the world. 

I recall that it was a solemn 
moment. And various solemn gentie- 
men rose and addressed us. 

They advised us to keep a noble 
attitude toward life and never cheat 
on the income tax. 

“To you from failing hands we 
throw the torch. Be yours to hold it 
high,” the principal quoted. 

In turn, we rose and addressed 
them. We assured our elders that we 
would now take over and try to 
straighten out the mess. We then 
marched away with our new diplo- 
mas. To decide which bank we 
would become president of. 

Well, tempus fidgets, as we say 
in the literary dodge. And see no 
reason why I should not fling a 
torch or two myself from failing 
hands. 

I would advise young men enter- 
ing the world to start at the bottom. 

The reason I advise this is be- 
cause there is plenty of room at the 
bottom. The bottom is kind of a 
slum area. It looks crowded. But 
there is always room for one more. 

Do not start in the middle. I am in 
the middle and in fact have been 
wedged in the middle most of my 
life. It is terribly crowded here. You 
wouldn’t like it. Stay way down 
there, young man. The reason my 
hands are failing is from being 
stepped on. 

You come up here and I will step 
on yours. 

I would advise young men to live 
in a garret. I-have a-suitable garret 
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which I vacated after many a lean 
and stormy year. I will let you have 
this garret at a reasonable price. 
Rent must be paid on the first of 
each month and no excuses. 

I advise you to work at modest 
wages. Let Art be your goal and 
have no truck with money. 

The world is looking for young 
men with this admirable attitude. 

As a matter of fact, I am looking 
for a young man like this myself. 
Come work for me. 

In a way it is a great relief for me 


to know that a new generation is | 


coming up. Taking over a lot of cares 
that have been troubling me since 
my hands started to fail. 

Funny how these things creep up 
on you without your noticing. 

My hands fail completely at weed- 
ing the garden. They are absolutely 
no good at heavy lifting. And my 
doctor has warned me not to pick up 
dinner checks at all. 


To you from failing hands, we 


throw the dinner tabs. 

I have left a whole world of things 
undone for the new generation. 

A bright young man with lofty 
thoughts above greed and money 
could learn a lot around my house. 
I would give him all the benefit of 
my experience. 

Such a young 
furniture, repair 
keep the garden neat, and chain- 
saw the winter’s firewood. In the 
evenings, we could talk about Litera- 
ture and, if he had some good ma- 
terial, I would be glad to use it. 

The moral of all this, young man, 
being: To you from failing hands we 
throw the torch. But you have to be 
awfully fast on your feet to catch it 
before we do. END 


man could move 


the refrigerator, 





Use the only powder based exclusively 
on the ingredient doctors favor— 
“ammonia irritation” 

that causes 


DIAPER 


>» itll A % 

Be sure to use Mexsana after every diaper 

change. It'll help keep baby’s skin free of 
So many skin irritations. 


Tests show it also prevented 
diaper rash in 95% of cases 


When bacteria breed on diaper-wet 
skin, they cause the formation of irri- 
tating ammonia, make skin sore, raw. 
Painful diaper rash can follow. Then 
germs such as dangerous staphylococci 
can get into the blood, cause infection! 
Distressing, itching eczema may result. 

Doctors know that cornstarch, not 
being irritatingly alkaline like talcum, 
is superior for soothing baby’s tender 
skin; and its high absorbency excels in 
keeping skin dry and fresh. 

Only Mexsana—of all leading pow- 
ders—contains an exclusively starch 
base—plus hexachlorophene and other 
ingredients to destroy germs and pro- 
mote healing. 


Discover how this medicated powder 


| protects your baby from diaper rash— 


prevents and brings relief to your fam- 
ily’s minor skin irritations. Save most 
on larger sizes. Buy Mexsana today! 


Also 
for 
Prickly Heat 
Chafe 
Insect Bites, 
Itching 
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What's 
pillow-soft... 
_ pillow-safe? 
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Right here there's a 
little pillow of plumper 
cotton, to make the stroke 
of ‘Q-Tips’ extra-gentle, 
angel-soft. That’s safety 
where it counts! 


os 


So completely safe, more doctors 
and mothers use ‘Q-Tips’ than all 








other cotton swabs combined! 








"COTTON SWABS 


The box for you is bluet 


Q-Tips®. Also available in Canada. 


Q-Tips Inc., 


10 


New York, Toronto, London, Paris, Stuttgart 


YW ouLtp you be happier if you 

were smarter? Or if you didn’t 
have to work so hard? Do you know 
what class of people are the hap- 
piest? Psychologists, sociologists, 
and research scientists in leading 
universities have been exploring 
happiness from various angles, and 
they’ve come up with some in- 
teresting findings. They may not be 
able to tell you precisely how to 
find happiness, but they offer some 
pointers which should help you in 
your quest for this elusive com- 
modity. 


Would you be happier if you didn’t 
have to work so hard? 

Chances are you wouldn’t. Studies 
of sociologist Judson T. Landis show 
people tend to be happiest when they 
are busiest. And other investigations 





have repeatedly shown that people 
who look forward to the time when 
they can retire or “take things 
easier” are likely to be disappointed 
| when they achieve their goal; and 
that with most people leisure is 
more likely to produce boredom and 
dissatisfaction than happiness. Evi- 
'dence all up and down the line in- 
| dicates that the happiest people have 
the least spare time. 


What class of people are the hap- 
piest? 

To find out the answer to this 
question, University of Rochester in- 
vestigators made a study of hundreds 
of men and women from all walks 





What Makes You Happy? 


by JOHN E. GIBSON 


of life. Each subject kept a careful 
daily record of his feelings and 
moods on special charts. When the 
survey was completed, it was found 
that men and women in business 
averaged the highest happiness score 
and experienced the fewest “low” 
periods. Next happiest were teachers. 
Clerical workers ranked third. 


Which sex is happier? 

Studies conducted by psychiatrist 
David H. Fink show that women 
have the greater capacity for both 
happiness and unhappiness. His re- 
searches show that when a woman 
gets a reasonable “break” in life 
(a home, children, and a good hus- 
band), she is far happier than a man 
is. But when circumstances are ad- 
verse, she tends to experience greater 
unhappiness and deeper depression 
than does the male. Other investiga- 
tions bear out Doctor Fink’s findings, 
and show that women’s feelings tend 
to be more intense, and run a wider 
gamut than men’s do. 


Is it true that people of above-aver- 
age intelligence are the happiest? 
No. Investigations have shown the 
reverse to be true. In studies con- 
ducted at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
students who made higher than aver- 
age I.Q. scores rated themselves 
appreciably less happy than did 
their colleagues who were less well 
endowed intellectually. Findings 
of the investigators suggested that 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Today’s Health News 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 


Bone Secrets: X-rays taken at four-hour intervals and later run off 


Leukemia 


like a movie are telling secrets about healing of fractured bones and 
growth of normal and diseased bones, reports Dr. Howard J. Barnhard, 
radiologist of Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia. He and 
associates used the technique in studying broken animal bones, osteo- 
myelitis, lead poisoning, and rickets. Even very small movements, not 
detectable by individual x-ray photos, can cause poor union of 

broken bones, he said. 


Vaccine? If acute leukemia is caused by a virus, and a vaccine 

can be developed, it probably would work to protect humans, reports Dr. 
Steven 0. Schwartz of Hektoen Institute for Medical Research in Chicago. 
Fourteen jail prisoners volunteered to take tiny subcutaneous injec- 
tions of an extract of brain tissues from humans killed by leu- 

kemia. They produced antibodies which protected mice from the 

brain extracts, which Doctor Schwartz believes contained a virus of 
leukemia. It marks one step on a long road toward possible anti- 

cancer vaccines, he said. The prisoners suffered no bad effects, 

and all received Christmas pardons. 


Women and Surgery: Women tend to have more operations and to take longer 


to recover from them than men, says the publication, Patterns of Disease. 
Excluding childbirth, United States women have about 25 percent more 
operations per capita than men in hospitals which provide short-term 
care. 





“Immune Milk: Scientifically-controlled studies find that “immune milk" has 


"absolutely no effect" against rheumatoid arthritis, declares Dr. Ronald 
W. Lamont~Havers, national medical director of the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation. The milk is claimed to produce beneficial 
effects from antibodies produced in the udders of cows inject- 

ed with streptococcus and staphylococcus vaccines. Doctor Lamont- 
Havers and a consultant writing separately in the AMA Journal, say 

there is no evidence that such germs play a role in rheumatoid 
arthritis, or that antibodies drunk in milk could go through the diges- 
tive tract to reach the affected joints. 





Jet-Age Effects: Jet planes today can whip you from one- United States coast 


to another in a few hours, suddenly putting you into quite a different 
time zone and altering your own built-in rhythms of living. Such quick 
changes probably can produce subtle or even stronger effects on our 
bodies, and Dr. C. Pittendrigh, Princeton University biologist, thinks 
the matter should be studied. Good subjects, he says, might be 

airplane pilots who regularly fly east to west, compared with those fly- 
ing north and south and thus remaining in the same temporal and biologic 
zones. 


Tonsil Statistic: More than one million American youngsters each year go into 


hospitals to have their tonsils removed. The three leading reasons are 
repeated sore throats, 435 percent; earaches or hearing impairments, 31 
(over) 
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TODAY'S HEALTH NEWS (continued) 


Germ T 


percent, and enlargement or other involvement of lymph glands of the 
neck, 19 percent, according to a survey by the Commission on Profes- 
Sional and Hospital Activities of the American Academy of General 
Practice. 


Acute nephritis--inflammation of the kidneys--can be trigger- 
ed in children by tonsillitis or impetigo because of sensitization to 
products in the body produced by certain types of "strep" germs, says 
Dr. James G. Hughes of Memphis, Tennessee. Penicillin can kill the strep- 
tococci germs if a throat culture shows they are present. 


Untruths from “Truth Drugs: So-called truth drugs can speed up psychiatric 


treatment, but can't be counted on to produce truthful answers, writes 

Dr. Lawrence Z. Freedman of the Yale School of Medicine. While they stimu- 
late a patient to talk, drugs such as sodium amytal and sodium pento- 

thal certainly don't produce answers reliable enough to be used in 

court, he says. The drugs can help clear away blocks from emotional 
stress, anxiety, and guilt, but may not do so sufficiently to produce 
truthful answers. 


Why Dieting Is Resisted: Even under medical care, there are three main reasons 


why many obese persons just cannot lose weight successfully, report 

Drs. Donald Berkowitz and Nathaniel Berk of Philadelphia. One in 

three really isn't motivated enough; 20 percent aren't bright enough 

to grasp the lessons of really good nutrition, and 20 percent simply must 
overeat to gain emotional satisfaction. They base their conclusions 

on a study of 100 patients treated for obesity; included in the study 
were patients who were given drugs to suppress appetite. 


Survival of the Heart: Animal experiments now indicate that some 


areas of the heart can survive for as long as four hours after 

blood supply is cut off, for example, in a coronary attack caused by 
blood clots blocking vital arteries. This increases hopes that clot- 
dissolving agents, given soon enough, and acting fast enough, could be 
useful in treating some coronary attacks, says Dr. Paul I. Ruegsegger, 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, New York. Gener- 

ally it has been thought the heart muscle could survive only about 

30 minutes after blockage of its oxygen-giving blood. 


Crucial Food Habits: The food habits people develop in their 40's and 50's 


can be critically important in preventing “nutritional deterioration" 
in old age, says Prof. Adelia M. Beeuwkes of the Michigan School 

of Public Health. Elderly people need a well-balanced diet for good 
health, but fewer calories; they must resist pressures to make poor 
choices of foods because of loneliness, economic pressures, etc. 


Smoking Kick: The reason for a mental lift from smoking could be release 

of norepinephrine, a chemical cousin of adrenalin, in the brain, says 
Dr. J. H. Burn of Oxford University, England. Nicotine entering the 
blood releases the chemical, bringing “an increased feeling of 
cheerfulness and a sense of relief from fatigue," he said. Nicotine 
from smoking also speeds up the heartbeat, probably by the same 
mechanism. 








These news items, gathered for Today’s Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where serious scientific work 
is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should be read as such. Obviously no “endorse- 
ment’ by the American Medical Association is implied by the publication of news items. Editor 
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BACKACHE? SIMMONS INVENTS A NEW 
MATTRESS WITH A BUILT-IN BEDBOARD 


Many people with back problems will find relief 
in this new mattress. Between the springs, up close 
to your back, is a built-in bedboard to bring you 
real relief. 

Simmons consulted a group of doctors who sug- 
gested a mattress for people with backache. Why 
not a hard mattress or bedboard? A hard mattress 
can develop a sag which causes backache. And 
what good is a bedboard under a sagging mattress? 
It is true that no mattress can cure a backache 
caused by injury or spinal ailment. But what about 
backache from a mattress that sags? 
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Simmons answer is Back Care It is approved by 
doctors. Its bedboard is made of impregnated 
natural fibers, firm enough for real support, yet not 
so hard it spoils rest. Above the board are 312 
springs for comfort. And 312 additional springs 
support the board. ite 
30-night free trial. Try the Back Care mat- 
tress. If you are not fully satisfied after 30 $ 
nights—return it for a full refund of $69.50. 


BACK CARE by SIMMONS 





WHAT MAKES YOU HAPPY? 
(Continued from page 10) 


more intelligent persons may tend to 
be aware of more things to be dis- 
contented about. 

Studies at the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School show that 
people who are brainier than average 
tend to adjust less readily to disap- 
pointments, frustrations, and the 
various pressures and stresses of 
everyday life. Not only were more 
intelligent persons found to be less 
contented, but the study showed that 
they tended to recover less quickly 
from mental and physical upsets. 


Is it true that good-looking people 
tend to be the happiest? 

Yes. Indiana University investiga- 
tors studied a representative cross 
section of men and women, found 
that those who were rated as good- 
looking or attractive tended to be 


the happiest and best adjusted 
emotionally. This was found to be 
particularly true in the case of 


women. 


Does a person’s time sense reveal 
whether he is happy? 

Veterans Administration Mental 
Hygiene Clinic studies have shown 
that persons with a happy and 
optimistic outlook on life tend to 
judge time intervals far more ac- 

curately than those who are de- 

S pressed or unhappy. Time tends to 

U i } LU a ) drag its feet for the unhappy per- 

; e sons, and the hours, minutes, and 

even seconds appear to pass much 
more slowly than they actually do. 


Would you be happier if you got 
more exercise? 


WHITE’s VITAMIN A & D OINTMENT puts out the fire at once. Its fa- 
mous soothing formula stops sting and tight feeling. Exceptionally 
soothing and gentle, WHITE’s A & D OINTMENT is so effective it has 
long been a standby in the home for minor burns, skin irritations, and 
abrasions (it is the leading skin care for babies). 


The odds are you would. Exten- 
sive research at the University of 
California has demonstrated that 
taking regular physical exercise 
markedly increases a person’s sense 
of well-being, and definitely boosts 
his capacity for taking nervous 
strains, disappointments, and frus- 
trations in his stride. 

The study employed two control 
groups—one which engaged daily in 
supervised exercise, and one which 
did not. The exercise group’s morale 
and ability to adjust to nervous 
stress was found to be far superior 
to the non-exercise group. Conclu- 
sions of the investigators: Exercise 
(swimming and walking were most 

(Continued on page 88) 


After exposure to sun, apply A and D freely on your back, face, arms, 
legs for instant comfort. It launders out easily. Even if you customarily 
time your sun exposure with a stop-watch, for safety’s sake be sure 
to include VITAMIN A & D OINTMENT in your beach gear. WHITE’S 
VITAMIN A & D OINTMENT spells skin comfort for the whole family. 


Available at drugstores in 14% oz. and 4 oz. tubes; also in 1 Ib. jars. 


Instantly soothes even the angriest skin 
Whites Vitamin AszD ointment 





WHITE LABORATORIES, INC./KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 
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Is there 
a doctor 

in this 
picture? 


No. But you can bet there’s a doctor 
in the lives of these two older people. 
And there always has been. 


Human beings start aging from the 
moment they’re born. So in their 
day-to-day practice, physicians be- 
come uniquely familiar with the 
process of aging. 


No group is more intimately con- 
cerned with those problems than 
the members of the medical profes- 
sion. Nor, in all likelihood, has any 
group devoted more study to the 
aging process or worked harder to 
find solutions to the many problems 
that accompany it. 


The one thing that stands out in any 
study of the aged is that their prob- 
lems are far broader than those of 
health alone. The aged have special 
needs in the field of housing, in 
recreation, in finding acceptance and 
understanding within the communi- 
ty, in the effort to be useful, in the 
preparation for retirement. 


What AMA members are doing 


Sustained progress is now being made 
under the present system of health 
care in meeting the complex prob- 
lems of our 15 million older Ameri- 
cans. The 178,000 physicians of the 
American Medical Association are 
dedicated to helping maintain that 
progress and accelerate it. 


They have been busy with such pro- 
grams as these: 


1. Finding out the facts on the prob- 
lems of the aged—through regional 
conferences and local studies. 


2. Campaigning to improve state 
and local assistance programs for the 
needy. 
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8. Leading community drives for 
construction of additional facilities 
to care for the aged. 


4. Promoting health maintenance 
programs. 


5. Developing rehabilitative services. 


6. Pushing such plans as those which 
permit the sick or older person —or 
one who is frail—to be cared for at 
home. 


7. Encouraging the increased use of 
such techniques as progressive pa- 
tient care in hospitals. 


8. Cataloguing the medical and so- 
cial services available to the aging 
and making this information known. 


9. Looking for ways to make more 
community facilities available to 
groups of our older people. 


And ever since the American Medi- 
cal Association was founded, its 


member physicians have been en- 
couraged to make medical service 
available to all regardless of ability 
to pay. 


This is the healthiest nation in the 
world’s history. It became the health- 
iest because the health professions 
were able to work in freedom; because 
private citizens, working voluntarily 
together, shared a sense of responsi- 
bility within their communities; and 
because health insurance was readily 
available to those who wanted it. 


This combination is a proved quan- 
tity. It has worked in the past and 
it is working now. 


The AMA does not contend that 
every problem of providing good 
health care to the aged has been 
perfectly solved. But it does believe 
that these problems can be solved 
and will be solved and are being 
solved in an effective and orderly 
fashion. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


535 North Dearborn Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Today’s Health this month begins a new feature, a question-and- 
answer column for parents, edited with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Pediatrics, the international society of specialists for 
infants, children, and adolescents. Readers are invited to mail ques- 
tions to Today’s Health, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Can anything be done to prevent 
measles? Measles should be prevented 
by a large dose of immune serum 
globulin (gamma globulin) in all in- 
fants under one year of age; in 
chronically ill children; in healthy 
children whose brothers and sisters 
are ill with other diseases (tubercu- 
losis, pertussis, and rheumatic fever 
in particular), or when the disease 
appears in an institution or hospital 
ward. 

For older children and adults, a 
smaller dose is recommended to mod- 
ify the disease but permit a mild 
infection to occur which will confer 
permanent immunity. The gamma 
globulin should be given within six 
days after exposure, because after 
this time even double doses are of 
uncertain value. 

Perhaps within the next few years 
a vaccine will be available which will 
provide permanent immunity against 
measies. Promising research on vac- 
cines similar to those used for polio 
and influenza is being done. A vac- 
cine of this type would be more satis- 
factory than gamma globulin, which 
provides only a temporary immunity 
of about four to six weeks when not 
followed by mild or modified measles. 


Our teen-age daughter has tantrums, 
is argumentative, and ignores our ad- 
vice. What is wrong with her? Some 
adolescents who are _ interested 
mainly in themselves behave this 
way. They are unsure of their de- 
veloping personalities and _ deter- 
mined to become persons in their 
own right. They are concerned with 
their appearance, as you know from 
watching your daughter primp, and 
they resent any implication that any- 
thing is wrong. 

They are still children, however, 
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and selfishly throw tantrums occa- 
sionally. Because they are striving 
for independence, they pretend that 
older people and old ideas mean 
nothing to them. Avoid giving 
orders. Don’t be too quick to assist. 
Don’t argue. Use suggestions. 


My child doesn't like to go to school. 
Punishment doesn't help. What should 
| do? Dislike or fear of school and 
truancy are often very complex 
problems. Such a behavior pattern 
may be related to the child’s attitude 
about his home and parents as well 
as toward the school, his teachers, 
and classmates. It is not something 
that can be resolved by punishment. 
Parents and teachers certainly need 
to discuss this together. Often, how- 
ever, the help of a physician in work- 
ing out the difficulties is of value as 
a child may relate more easily to a 
third party. The physician is also 
in a position to investigate both the 
school and home situation from an 
unbiased position. 

It is important to discover the real 
problems, of which fear of school or 
truancy is a symptom. A child’s ad- 
justment to the classroom is of 
utmost importance for the later ad- 
justments he will have to make as an 
adult. If at all possible the child 
should return to or remain in school 
while the underlying cause is being 
sought and treated. 


My teen-age daughter is embarrassed 
by acne. Is her diet responsible? 
Several factors contribute to the 
problem with acne which most teen- 
age boys and girls have. During ado- 
lescence the oil glands in the skin 
are overactive. Because of this, the 
pores become filled with an oily ma- 
terial in which dirt and germs can 


becorne embedded. The _ so-called 
blackhead doesn’t necessarily mean 
dirt and poor hygiene, as the oily 
material turns dark on exposure to 
air. This provides favorable condi- 
tions in which infection may develop. 

In most instances, the single most 
important cause is improper care of 
the skin. The skin should be kept 
clean and free of oil by working with 
soap and water several times a day. 
A great deal of dirt and bacteria is 
carried to the face by the hands. It 
is therefore important to keep the 
hands away from the face. Natural 
sunlight or ultraviolet light is help- 
ful if not overdone. 

These general measures will be 
helpful. More vigorous treatment 
should be carried out under medical 
supervision. 

Permanent cure cannot be ex- 
pected during adolescence but the 
problem should certainly not be left 
to time and nature, or scarring will 
result. 


We have been told that our child is 
mentally retarded. Is there literature 
we could read on this subject? Yes. 
These are suggestions for parents: 
The Mentally Retarded Child, A 
Guide for Parents. Abraham Lev- 
inson. New York: John Day Co., 
1952. 
Mentally Retarded Child at Home. 
Washington: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Publication No. 37, 1959. 35¢. 
New Hope jor the Retarded. 
M. P. Pollack & M. Pollack. Bos- 
ton: Sargent. An excellent book 
for parents on home educational 
training for retarded children. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, New York: 
No. 210—The Retarded Child. 
No. 219—How to Help Your 
Handicapped Child. 


We can't do a thing with our five- 
year-old. He disobeys, runs away, even 
steals. We are afraid he is growing 
into a juvenile delinquent. Two pedia- 
tricians published an article in a 
recent issue of Pediatrics, the official 
journal of the American Academy 
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of Pediatrics, touching this point. 
They conducted a survey of cases 
appearing before a well-known juve- 
nile court and found that most of 
the delinquencies might not have 
occurred if the parents had taken 
their children regularly to their 
pediatrician or family physician dur- 
ing his first six years. Physicians 
are in an advantageous position to 
detect emotional and social malad- 


justment, and thus are able to recom- | 


mend ways to correct the problems 


before they develop into delinquency- | 


causing factors. 


My husband and | have no children | 
and want to adopt one. Unsuccessful | 
so far with an agency, we want to | 


arrange an adoption through a pedia- 
trician. Please advise. This is some- 
times done, but often 
difficulties. It is better, 
there is delay, to arrange an adop- 
tion through a licensed, recognized 
agency, according to the Children’s 
Bureau and the Child Welfare 
League of America. 


What health supervision should my 


child have? The medical and surgical | 


care of your child should be the best 


obtainable. We recommend regular | 


checkups according to the following 


schedule: First year—at least every | 
four to six weeks. Second year— | 
every three months. Ages two to | 


six—every six to 12 months. Ages 
six to 18—at least once a year. 


What items does a health supervision 
visit include? As a check on his 
general health and growth, your 
child should have regular health 
supervision visits. They should in- 
clude: 

1. A frank discussion of your 


child’s physical and mental problems 


with the physician. 


2. A complete examination of | 


your child by the physician. 

3. Immunization against whooping 
cough, diphtheria, tetanus, and 
smallpox (and others when locally 
indicated) during the first year. 

4. Repeat immunizations as sug- 
gested by the physician. 

5. A review and discussion with 
the physician of your child’s medical 
history since the last visit. 

6. Written instructions from the 
physician to you concerning your 
child’s care and diet and recommen- 
dations for the solution of any 
special health problems. END 
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insufficient supervision of youngsters’ 
gatherings can lead to difficulties but if 


Fountain 


older person takes fun-part, 
supervision goes on so naturally 


all have fun, including supervisor. 


A “soda fountain” is so enjoyable 
it can practically be considered the 
party. One of the nicest things 
about it is that older brother or 
Dad and older sister or Mother 
can enter into the affair most wel- 
come (and handy). With food the 
main interest and the guests in- 
vited to “order” what they want 
and return for unlimited repeats, 
party is sure to be big success. 


Soda fountain. Make counter from 
some card tables set close together 
and raised to counter height on 
wood blocks. Secure nails in each 
block to keep’legs from slipping. 


Soda jerks’ outfits. Brother and 
Dad wear white shirts and black 
bow ties with caps, jackets and 
wrap around aprons borrowed from 
local fountain. Mother and sister 
wear caps, uniforms, and short 
aprons. See sketch below. 





Soda 
a rty 


Supplies. Per person count on 2-3 
scoops ice cream and soft drink or 
two. Distribute along the counter 
toppings such as whipped cream, 
marshmallow, chocolate and cara- 
mel syrup and fruit jams. Of course, 
have plenty of milk. Get 2 sizes of 
paper cups, straws, spoons, bright 
rd napkins. Remember scoops, 
ttle openers and ample ice. 


Menus and signs—not necessary 
but add fun. Use broad humor, 
featuring tempting specialties as 
Angus Ambrosia (alias Black Cow), 
Dreamer’s Delight (any real night- 
mare). Fantastic expressions in- 
crease both excitement and appetite. 


Some recipes: Tin-Roof—large 
scoop of chocolate ice cream, cov- 
ered with marshmallow and 
sprinkled with whole peanuts. V/- 
vet—small scoop each of vanilla 
and chocolate ice cream, 1 Tbs. 
marshmallow, 1 Tbs. bittersweet 
chocolate sauce; stir vigorously till 
blended smooth as velvet. Frothy 
Fanny Soda—in tall cup put 4 Tbs. 
strawberry jam, large scoop of ice 
cream, bortle of lemon Pop; give it 
a stir and serve. 


Never rich or filling 
yet the bit of sweet 
in the delicious flavor of 


Wrigley's ZI Gum 


satisfies. And, the smooth chewing 
helps keep young teeth clean and nice. 








soothing 
skin cream 


promotes 
healing 


TINCOFAX™ 


Aids the healing process when 
applied to chapped or 


chafed skin, abrasions, and 


minor irritations. Wonderful 
for baby’s diaper rash, too. 

«& 
exceptionally smooth 
a 
pleasantly scented 
e 
emollient 
Large tubes, 60¢, from your drugstore. 


ma? BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO 
dé.d TUCKAHOE. N.Y 


that’s a good 


QUESTION 


Edited by WILLIAM BOLTON, M.D. 


Nasal Hemorrhage 

For several days, I have been having 
nasal hemorrhage, and have been 
told cauterization might help. How 
is this done? Would the bleeding 
have any relation to a malignant 
rectal tumor that was removed sev- 
eral years ago? 


The physician may cauterize a 
bleeding point in the nasal mucosa 
either by applying a chemical such 
as silver nitrate or an acid, or by 
applying an electric current to the 
spot. You do not indicate that you 
have had an examination lately and 
this probably would be advisable. 
Thorough study is usually necessary, 
for there are many possible causes of 
intermittent bleeding from the nose. 
We cannot be positive without hav- 
ing an opportunity to examine you, 
but it is unlikely that the earlier 
malignancy has any direct relation- 
ship to the present bleeding. 


Radiation Exposure 

I was fluoroscoped for the spine, and 
a few days later, x-ray pictures were 
taken. Would this be too much radia- 
tion for a woman in her late 40’s? 





| 

| Only the radiologist can tell you 
exactly how much radiation you 
experienced, since fluoroscopy studies 
may be of variable length. Exposure 
when an x-ray picture is taken 
represents less than a second for 
each picture. Probably the total was 
not significant. 

| The chief problem in radiation ex- 
posure relates to possible effects upon 
the gonads that might result in ab- 
normal children. You are well 
beyond the normal child-bearing age, 
and therefore should have no reason 
for concern. 





Testing the Heart 

I think my doctor should take an 
electrocardiogram when I go for 
examination each week, for I had a 
coronary attack five years ago. But 
he says this isn’t necessary. How 
can he tell what is going on other- 
wise? 


You have a sensible doctor, so 
don’t try to take over the manage- 
ment of your case. His evaluation 
of your condition undoubtedly has 
indicated there is no need for him 
to take an electrocardiogram every 
week. If any significant changes 
occur in your heart, there will be 
plenty of clinical signs that will be 
just as informative for him as would 
an ECG. At such times, he probably 
would make the test to keep the 
record of your progress up to date, 
and to help him decide whether some 
change in treatment is advisable. 

Sometimes there is a tendency to 
credit more to an ECG than it de- 
serves. It is just one of many useful 
tests, with about the same percent- 
age of error or misinterpretation. 
Considered alone, without proper 
correlation with other tests and 
clinical findings, it is of limited 
value. 


What Causes Dreams? 


I have a dream from time to time 
in which a ferocious lion is chasing 
me. It hasn’t caught me yet, but I 
usually wake up with my legs aching 
from having run so hard. What do 
you suppose is the cause? 


In general, there are two types 
of dreams. One is caused by influ- 
ences to which the dreamer has been 
exposed, usually during the preced- 
ing day, although on _ occasion 


Doctor Bolton, associate editor of TopAy’s HEALTH, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association’s Department of Health Education, He answers 
each month an average of 1300 inquiries, from which these are selected. 
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considerably earlier influences may 
suddenly produce a dream. 

The other type is what might be 
called spur-of-the-moment dreaming. 
In this, virtually anything may be 
responsible, such as some strange 
noise that is not enough to waken 
one but is noted by the subconscious 
mind. With incredible rapidity, the 
mind constructs a situation to fit 
the noise or other disturbing in- 
fluence. It is amazing what intricate 
details may be “thought up” in this 
way even by persons who are not 
ordinarily very imaginative. 

In your case, there is a rather 
strong suggestion that the chase 
sequence is due to pain in your legs. 
Your mind, recognizing this pain, 
has you being chased to explain it. It 
would be a good idea to have studies 
made by your physician, to deter- 
mine whether there is some physical 
cause of the pain. If there were no 
pain, you might still have this type 
of dream because of some fright- 
ening earlier experience, the lion 
representing perhaps an individual 
of whom you are afraid. The sub- 
conscious mind often uses symbols 
in reliving disturbing experiences. 


Blood Pressure Machine 

There is a blood pressure machine 
in a local grocery, and I would like 
to know whether this is all right to 
use. 


We know nothing about the relia- 
bility of such a machine, but would 
doubt its usefulness. Blood pressure 
changes many times a day, and an 
isolated reading is therefore not of 
much real value. It would, of course, 
be useless to you unless you checked 
it with your physician. And it might 
even be misleading, depending on 
what range of pressure happened to 
be shown at the time you used the 
machine. Blood pressure in itself is 
informative to the physician only in 


porarily decreased effectiveness of 
the automatic nervous control over 
circulation of the blood. This results 
in unexpected attacks of flushing, 
with consequent feeling of warmth, 
that are identified as “hot flashes.” 
These do not mean the circulation 
has suddenly become bad. It is sim- 
ply part of the readjustments made 
by the body to the decrease in the 
amount of hormone substance ordi- 
narily secreted by the ovaries; it is 


a normal physiological development. 

Other symptoms often observed 
are nervousness, excitability, a feel- 
ing of faintness, heart palpitation, 
and sleeplessness. In some women, 
these can be expected to aggravate 
each other somewhat. Such a per- 
son may thus be led to magnify the 
situation into a major catastrophe. 
Fortunately, there are now treat- 
ments available for relief of much of 
the general discomfort. 


Poison ivy, poison oak, and poison sumac are the commonest sources 
of plant contact poisoning. Everyone should know and avoid these 
plants. One may be exposed for years without being poisoned and yet 
later become a victim. Few ailments are more distressing than a full- 
fledged attack. Poison ivy (in its various forms) and so-called poison 
oak may actually be one species. They are bushes, tiny plants, or 
strong, climbing vines. The leaves grow in clusters of three and be- 
come russet-brown in the fall. Western poison oak usually grows as a 
shrub. Poison sumac, an Eastern swamp plant, has seven to 13 leaflets; 


its berries are white. The harmful oil from these plants is spread by 
contact, and it can be spread by indirect transfer, as by dogs or smoke 
particles. Roots and stems (especially if cut}, as well as leaves, spread 
the oil. An attack starts with itching and redness a few hours to 
several days after exposure; then watery pimples appear. 
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What to Do 


After exposure, avoid spreading the harmful oil to other body parts 


by touching and rubbing. Remove the clothing carefully; then, if the 
hands have been exposed, wash them gently and thoroughly with soapy 
water and sponge with 50-70 percent alcohol. Next put on rubber 
gloves and treat other affected body parts in the same way. Keep 
fluid from unaffected areas. Using rubber gloves, cleanse the clothing 
with an oil solvent and soapy water, and dry in the sun. It may be best 
to discard the clothing. 

Once an attack occurs, home treatment is often inadequate. Oil re- 
maining on areas adjacent to the inflamed ones may be removed, using 
utmost gentleness. Dressings wet with cool boric acid or Epsom salt so- 
lution give some relief. Calamine lotion also has some value. Affected 
limbs should be elevated slightly. Scratching favors infection. 


relation to his other findings. 


Clip and retain on file card for future reference 


Change of Life 
Does the circulation go bad when the 
change of life occurs? 


The circulation does not “go bad,” 
if by that you mean it becomes less 
efficient or seriously altered, with 
the body tissues being less well nour- 
ished. 

During early stages of the meno- 
pause there are changes in various 
body functions. Among these is tem- 
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ITS MORE 
THAN A 
TOOTHBRUSH 


Ora B protects your gums, 
too. This is important because 
tooth care without gum care 
means trouble. Orat B was 
designed by a dentist to pro- 
tect both teeth and gums 
effectively with the 

same brush. 
The difference is in 
the flexible OraL B 
fibers — 2500 in the 
adult size. Their 
gentle action and 
smooth tops pro- 
vide important 
two-way protec- 
tion. Ask your den- 
tist about Ora. B. 


The American Dental As- 
sociation reports that 
two-thirds of all tooth- 
brushes now in use are 
ineffective. Check 
yours today! 


© 
ORAL B Company « San Jose, 
California + Toronto, Canada 
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do to assure your family’s nutritional pleasure and profit. 


Edited by PHILIP L. WHITE, Se.D. 


Is there any food that is a true substitute for meat? What are good 
sources of protein apart from meat? Is it possible to live on a meatless 
diet and still obtain all the nutrients necessary for good health? 

It is possible to obtain all the nutrients necessary to health without 
including meat in the diet. However, it is difficult without careful plan- 
ning to obtain a sufficient amount of complete protein if some animal 
proteins are not eaten. These include milk, eggs, and cheese. Fish, nuts, 
and dry beans and peas are good sources of complete proteins. 


¢ 


I have been using “100 percent” whole wheat and rye breads for their 
health values for quite a time. Recently, I have added “gluten” bread 
from time to time. I understand it is a high protein bread, but I have 
been told that when gluten is present, assimilation of other foods is 
impaired. What is your opinion on this? 

We are not aware of any cogent scientific evidence that gluten prevents 
or impairs the assimilation of other foods. Wheat gluten is considered 
to be a high-quality protein containing all of the essential amino acids. 
Its biological value (a measure of the amount of protein retained by the 
body for growth and maintenance) is lower than that of milk, eggs, and 
meat, ranking with the protein of oats, potatoes, and yeast. 


What is the food value of honey and vinegar that Doctor Jarvis mentions 
so often in his book, Folk Medicine? 

A great many things have been written in Folk Medicine and elsewhere 
about the supposed medical and nutritional virtues of honey. Now 
Doctor Jarvis has combined honey and vinegar and given the mixture 
some really fanciful properties. 

The sugars of honey are easily utilized by the body, and honey is a 
soothing syrup; other than that, no special claims can be made. 

Vinegar is usually made from partially fermented apple juice. It 
contains about five percent acetic acid. 

On page 95 of Doctor Jarvis’ book is found the statement, ‘Honey fills 
in any gaps that might occur in the daily food intake, and Vermonters 
take to eating it daily for that reason. People who (Continued on page 87) 








Doctor White is Secretary of the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. The letters reprinted in this column are representa- 
tive of the numerous inquiries he receives and answers each month. 
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Glorious eating 


for better health.through better ikea’ 


When you reach for the skillet, reach for 
the Wesson instead of solid shortening: 
Lighter and clearer than any other leading 
brand, Wesson sets today’s fashion: for 
cookery with vegetable oil. 

With transparently pure Wesson, smoke’s 
out, flavor’s in this golden chicken dish. 


NEW! WESSON CHICKEN RIVIERA 

. less than 450 calories per serving 
Season and flour a 2'4 to 3 pound chicken. 
Brown in % inch Wesson. Remove chicken, 
drain off all but 2 tablesp. drippings and 


browned bits. Add 1 clove minced garlic, 


2 cups chicken broth or bouillon, % teasp, 
crushed rosemary. Replace chicken, add 

3 sliced carrots, 3 femon slices,  tablesp. 
chopped parsley, salt to taste, Cover, 
simmer 30 mintites. if desired, ‘thicken 
gravy. 4 servings, about 436 calories each. 
Free booklet of delicious, superbly nutri- 
tious Wesson recipes: Write The Wesson 
People, Box 873, New Orleans 2, La. 


Wesson makes it deliciously satisfying, 
yet. one serving i is less than 450 calories. 


When your physician recommends 4 
pure Vegetab/e oi! to replace solid fats, 
poly-unsaturated Wesson is unex~~ 
celled among all leading brands. 
























































HOW KATE’S CALORIE 
COUNTDOWN PAID OFF 


“EACH DAY is like a gift greater than gold. I’m lucky to be alive.” That's the 
firm conviction of Kate Smith, back on television again regularly after an in- 
terlude of several years. 

Four years ago, Miss Smith, who had been far too heavy too long, got the 
shock of her life. Her physician told her she would have to cut her weight as 
well as her blood pressure, or he would no longer take responsibility for her 
health. Since then she’s taken off 85 pounds. She expects to lose another 40 
pounds in the next year or 18 months. 


Kate Smith displays re- 
sults of her war on weight 
on recent TV show with 
guitarist Carlos Montoya. 





“There’s no great mysterious thing about taking off weight”’ 


Her 22nd birthday (May 1, 1931) was date of Kate’s first broadcast. Her manager, Ted Collins, is second from right. 


She looks better now than she has in many years. 

“And I feel great again,” she admitted. “The only 
thing I won’t tell you is how much I weighed before 
starting to diet.” 

Kate reached the decision to cut back when Ted 
Collins, her longtime manager and partner, was 
stricken with a second heart attack. He had suffered 
one in 1946 and incurred the second one in 1956. 

“T saw him lying under an oxygen tent, week after 
week, trying to breathe,” she recalled. “We had 
worked so long and so hard and I asked myself ‘for 
what?’ What is the point of killing yourself? 

“And I murmured, ‘There but for the grace of 
God go I.’ I prayed that Ted might live—for I 
wouldn’t have known where to turn without him. 
He had handled every aspect of my business and 
career for 25 years. 

“T promised myself I would begin to eat normally 
in order to live. For my doctor told me that with my 
blood pressure (240 over 130) that I was headed for 
a stroke if I didn’t learn moderation in all things, 
including eating and work.” 

Kate revealed that she had learned something 
about dieting years earlier: 

“After a gall bladder operation I got used to 
going without fried foods, butter, ham, and other 
fatty meats. So I knew that I could actually take 
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off excess weight if I followed my doctor’s orders. 

“When we talked about diets he reminded me that 
I had gone on them before but I hadn’t stayed on 
them. He seemed to doubt whether I’d last on 
another. It was just the challenge I needed. 

“T think I convinced him that I was serious. I 
had never taken any drugs to cut my appetite. The 
main thing about dieting is to do it sensibly. Do it 
systematically. And don’t be discouraged if you don’t 
get the desired results right away. 

“My doctor reminded me that I had been a long 
time putting on all this weight and therefore I 
would have to take it off slowly. And that’s what 
I have done. 

“There is no great mysterious thing about taking 
off excess weight—at least there wasn’t for me. It 
was simply a matter of limiting my intake to 1000 
calories a day. Now that’s perfectly possible to do 
without going hungry. At least I found it so. 

“Of course, I can’t advise any other person what 
course to follow. He must go to his physician and 
get proper advice. He may have a glandular prob- 
lem. Although many people thought that I had such 
a problem, I did not. What is food for one person 
may be poison to another. 

“Every human being is different. He’s a very 
special and delicate piece of machinery. No two are 
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Early photo shows Kate as an unsmiling child. 
Reputedly she didn’t utter a word till age four. 


She sang first at church suppers, amateur nights. By 
the time she was 11, she had been singing for six years. 


JUNE 


Nearly six feet tall, Kate has always been big. She 
declines, however, to say what she weighed before diet. 


alike except possibly identical twins. And I don’t 
know whether they are. 

“All I know is that my weight problem was my 
own fault. I'm big—nearly six feet tall—and for 
many years my weight was well distributed. But 
finally it caught up with me. 

“Throughout my many radio years I had worked 
very hard and with the advent of television, my 
life became even busier and my habits more irregu- 
lar. I ate when I had an opportunity. Frequently 
I sent out of the studio for food. I'd order malted 
milk shakes, frosted ice cream, cookies, cakes, and 
chocolate bars. This went on for eight or 10 years. 

“Then came the reckoning. After the decision to 
go on a diet I changed my way of living. I led a 
life of moderation and relaxation. That blood pres- 
sure had to come down. Fortunately, it did come 
down to 170 over 90. Sometimes it’s even lower. 

“T took anti-hypertensive drugs, under my doctor's 
direction. I am still taking them. There are several 
newer medicines that seem to do a lot of good.” 

But back to the diet: 











“It is every woman’s duty to use her 


influence for better health, greater 


education, and peace for everybody” 


Kate has made 10,500 radio broadcasts, 1100 TV appear- 
ances. Here she shares spotlight with Jackie Gleason. 


“The first six weeks were awful,” Kate recalled 
the other day. “I was unhappy; I was short-tem- 
pered; I was hard to have around. But that finally 
passed.” 

Nowadays, she eats for breakfast a poached egg, 
some kind of fresh fruit, whole wheat or gluten 
bread toasted, and tea or caffeine-free coffee. (This 
is representative for one day. Of course, her meals 
are varied.) 

“For lunch I frequently have cottage cheese,” she 
went on, “a fruit salad, or a leafy salad. And a glass 
of skim milk or buttermilk. At dinner I have green 
vegetables, lean meat—lamb, beef, or fowl. No duck 
or goose—too much fat. And no pork—also too 
much fat. 

“T don’t always follow the same procedure. Many 
persons find that they get along best with three meals 
a day. Since I like to sleep late, I sometimes may 
have a brunch around 11 and dinner around 6:30— 
these two meals taking up around 900 calories. Then 
I have a hundred calories left for a glass of milk or 
tomato juice before going to bed.” 

Miss Smith drinks no alcoholic beverages, so they 
cause her no dietary concern. And she doesn’t smoke 
—never has. 
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Kate admits that at times she has pangs for the 
old fattening foods. 

“IT get so hungry for some cake or pie that I can’t 
stand it. So I eat some—but that’s all I eat that 
day. Then the next day, I go right back on the diet.” 

Only a few years back Kate wrote Company’s 
Comin’ Cookbook, published by Prentice-Hall. It 
contains recipes from her own Virginia family and 
her countless friends. There’s a chapter in it for 
teen-agers who find themselves in need of advice on 
cooking. There’s also a chapter called “Fanfare,” 
with contributions from fans all over the world. 

All the recipes are not suitable for people on 
diets. 

“But then,” says Kate, ‘not all people are over- 
weight.” 

Among the contributors are Mrs. 
Eisenhower and Grandma Moses. 

Although she never studied music formally, Kate 
Smith became the most successful songstress in 
America. Year in, year out she was at the top of 
the popularity polls during the radio years. She 
grossed more than $15 million in radio alone. Add- 
ing her television, record, and news commentary 
earnings, they have come up to more than $35 mil- 
lion, a staggering total no other woman singer has 
come near. For that matter, no male singer either, 
excepting possibly Bing Crosby. 

Kate has made more than 10,500 radio broadcasts 
and nearly 1100 television appearances. She has 
recorded more than 2200 songs. Some 800 of the 
tunes she introduced on radio, TV, and records be- 
came hits, an indication that she has a pretty keen 
sense of what the public likes. Her current television 
series is devoted in part to singing anew the songs 
she popularized through the last quarter century. 

However, Kate also goes for current styles in 
music, excepting only rock ‘n’ roll, which she doesn’t 
regard as music. 

Her show features some of the finest and most 
successful of musical personalities. She has no use 
for the current practice of trading acts. 

“There’s no ‘swapola’ on our show,” she said. “I’m 
not sure that performers give their best under such 
trades. Also, I think it gets tiresome for the public 
to hear and_ see the same faces circling from one 
show to another. We are getting the best soloists 
and groups that money can buy—and that’s just 
what it takes to get them.” 

The fact that for more than 20 years Kate Smith 
has always stood among the top 10 women who are 
America’s favorites in Gallup and other polls is 
something she cherishes. It seems to prove that 
glamour is not necessary to be loved and admired. 

“The most satisfying thing in my life,” she ad- 
mitted, “is that the public has accepted me for more 
than 30 years. I am happy, and humble, that so many 
people still welcome me in their homes.” 

A really memorable moment in her life came 
when the King and Queen of England were visiting 
at the White House. President Roosevelt invited her 
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to sing. In introducing her, the President said: “This 
is Kate Smith; this is America.” 

“T felt that this was the greatest tribute that could 
be paid me,” Kate recalled, “or thac could be paid 
anyone—that he might be designated as representa- 
tive of all America.” 

For more than 30 years the song, “When the 
Moon Comes Over the Mountain,” has signaled the 
beginning of another Kate Smith broadcast. She 
wrote the song in part herself. While this is her 
theme song, another song is almost inseparable from 
Kate Smith. It is “God Bless America,” by Irving 
Berlin. It has earned more than $250,000 for Miss 
Smith and Berlin but they have never accepted a 
cent of royalties from it. All of it has been distrib- 
uted to charity. 

For the first time, here is the story of how this 
song and Kate Smith were brought together. This 
is the way Kate Smith tells it: 

“War clouds were already beginning to gather 
over Europe in the fall of 1938. Ted came to me one 
day and said: ‘I'd like to find a new and stirring 
patriotic song to help us all realize how fortunate 
we are to be Americans.’ 

“I told Ted I was wholly in accord with his 
thoughts. We went to Irving Berlin, who had just 
returned from a trip to Europe, and told him about 
the idea. 

“*What a coincidence!’ he said. ‘As I came up the 
bay the other day past the Statue of Liberty, I 


Her association with Ted Collins has been long and pro- 
fitable. From $50 a week, she hit a peak of $38,000. 


thought how few of us realize how fortunate we are. 
We take America for granted. I think I have the 
song for you.’ 

“We met with Mr. Berlin and he showed us the 
song, ‘God Bless America.’ He had written it in 
camp on Long Island during the first world war. It 
had been gathering dust in his office for 20 years. 
It had the theme we were looking for, but it was 
written for World War I. Both the words and the 
music had to be altered quite a bit to suit 1938.” 

Kate Smith, who has become a legend in her own 
time in America, was born Kathryn Elizabeth Smith 
in Greenville, Virginia. (She is still called Kathryn 
by her family and close friends.) She grew up in 
Washington, D. C. Kate reputedly didn’t utter a 
word until she was four, but by the time she was 
five she was singing at church suppers. She recalls 
singing for World War I soldiers at eight, for which 
she received a military medal from Gen. John J. 
Pershing. In her early teens she got her first chance 
in show business appearing on amateur night pro- 
grams. 

She was summoned to the B. F. Keith theater one 
night when a performer failed to show up. There- 
after she was called frequently. 

“T used to hang around there all the time,” she 
recailed, “whether I was in the bill or not. Show 
business was getting in my blood all right.” 

At the theater she came to the attention of Eddie 
Dowling, the stage star. (Continued on page 84) 


Kate explains partnership: “Where others saw only a 
fat girl, Ted saw me as a potential singing artist.” 

















The Story of Steroids 


by DONALD G. COOLEY 


Steroids, lifesaving drugs, have been with us for 
a long time. In the last few years important dis- 
coveries have helped doctors bring new hope to 
arthritics and those suffering from serious burns, 
allergies, eye infections, asthma, and other ills. 


OMMY, two years old, was slowly choking to 

death. He was suffering from a severe complica- 
tion of croup, a common childhood disease of the 
breathing tract, which had taken a sudden life- 
threatening turn, as it sometimes does. Tommy was 
coughing, gasping painfully for breath, making 
frightening, high-pitched wheezing sounds which 
sent his mother fleeing to the telephone to call the 
doctor. 

Soon Tommy’s pediatrician was in the bedroom, 
sizing up the emergency. He drew a vial and syringe 
from his bag and prepared an injection while he 
spoke comfortingly to Tommy’s mother: 

“His vocal cords are swelling shut, keeping air 
from getting into his windpipe. Don’t worry now— 
just be glad you called me at once. I could make 
a small incision in his windpipe—a tracheotomy— 
to let air in. I don’t think I'll have to.” 

He inserted the hypodermic needle skillfully into 
one of Tommy’s veins. “I’ve seen this work wonders 
in other cases like Tommy’s. He ought to be breath- 
ing more easily quite. soon now.”’ 

Looking on fearfully, Tommy’s mother asked, “An 
injection—for croup? What does it do?” 

“Tt should make the throat swelling go down.” 
The doctor explained that there are various forms 
of croup, usually affecting infants and children up 
to four years of age. The windpipe of a small child 
is quite narrow. Tommy’s kind of croup had caused 
inflammation ard swelling of tissues that lined his 
breathing passages. Swollen tissues bulged into the 
airway and threatened to shut off the breath of 
life and cause death by suffocation. 


A seven-ounce batch of the ultrapotent new steroid, 
Decadron, discovered by a team of scientists from Merck 
Sharp & Dohme laboratories, goes through drying stages. 
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The doctor wanted Tommy in a hospital for treat- 
ment with antibiotics and other measures aimed 
against this form of infectious croup. By the time 
arrangements were completed, the child was breath- 
ing peacefully. The immediate suffocating emergency 
was over. 

The injected drug which “reopened’’ Tommy’s 
choked windpipe was dexamethasone. Both the drug 
and its use in croup emergencies such as Tommy’s 
are relatively new. People who believe that cortisone- 
like drugs are only good for arthritis may be sur- 
prised to know that dexamethasone is a new and 
potent member of the cortisone family. Doctors have 
a large number of these potent drugs to choose from. 
Collectively, they are known as corticoids, since 
they act like natural hormones secreted by the 
cortex, or rind, of our adrenal glands. 

Wisely administered corticoids are used with great 
and sometimes lifesaving benefit in a bewildering 
variety of diseases other than arthritis. Your own 


Nobel prize winner Edward C. Kendall, who discov- 
ered cortisone, holds a molecular model of the steroid. 
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The tiny head of a pin can hold sufficient dexametha- 
sone for one day’s treatment of the average arthritic. 


doctor might prescribe them for severe asthma and 
other allergies, serious burns, eye _ infections, 
ulcerative colitis, stubborn skin ailments, and an 
astonishing variety of other conditions which seem 
quite unrelated to each other. The drugs are not 
only useful to rheumatic and elderly patients. Bene- 
fits extend to the very, very young. 

For instance, there’s nephrosis, a cruel kidney 
disease which typically strikes at youngsters be- 
tween 18 months and four and a half years of age. 
The pathetic little victim swells with fluids—puffy 
eyes, enlarged ankles, distended abdomen. The dis- 
torted little body may return to normal in a few 
weeks or in a couple of years—if death doesn’t come 
in the meantime. 

Ten years ago about 70 percent of nephrosis 
patients survived. Today about 85 percent recover. 
Doctors have antibiotics to combat infections to 
which nephrotic children are very susceptible. And, 
most importantly, they have cortisone-like drugs 
which are very effective in controlling nephrosis. 

“A lot of kids wouldn’t be alive today if it weren’t 
for the corticoids,” says an official of the National 
Kidney Disease Foundation. 

The Foundation, through its local chapters and 
through physicians, aids families which have a 
nephrotic child. The cost of treating a nephrosis 
patient may run as high as $5000 a year, including 
medical fees, hospitalization, drugs, and laboratory 
tests. To help offset this expense, which can plunge 
almost any family into financial trouble, the Founda- 
tion has established a National Drug Bank in co- 
operation with pharmaceutical manufacturers. 

Nephrosis treatment requires large doses of 
steroid drugs continued for a long time. Drug- 
makers furnish the compounds to the Foundation 
at pretty much the cost of manufacture. Through 
local chapters, the drugs are furnished to the patient 
at cost, or, if the family cannot pay, without cost. 
This nonprofit cooperative service of the pharma- 
ceutical industry and the Foundation has been going 
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Here’s a microphotograph of cortisone acetate. Corti- 
sone was first produced in small amounts 12 years ago. 


on almost from the beginning of corticoid therapy. 
Last year the Foundation supplied some $75,000 
worth of steroids to nephrosis patients. 

Natural cortisones are as old as the human race. 
But as drugs these compounds are scarcely a dozen 
years old, and some of the most potent forms, such 
as dexamethasone, have been in use for only a year 
or so. A chemical compound is not a drug until it 
has been isolated, identified, purified; until its 
actions in animals and human beings have been 
exactly determined; until the medical profession is 
informed of uses and dangers—and until the phar- 
maceutical industry finds ways of making the drug 
in quantity in forms that can be delivered within 
minutes to the patient’s bedside. 

None of this long, costly, tedious, research and 
development work of scores and hundreds of special- 
ists in dozens of scientific fields is visible in the 
least in the drugs you see. An oral tablet of cortisone 
resembles an aspirin tablet and looks as if it should 
cost as little. But cortisone as a drug had its be- 
ginnings some 30 years ago and the tortuous trail 
which led to the first cortisone tablet is strewn with 
setbacks, failures, stubborn new starts, and many 
millions of dollars which for years appeared to have 
been invested fruitlessly. 

Sometimes, a new drug appears to explode into 
medical use as suddenly as a bursting star. The first 
therapeutic dose of cortisone was given by Dr. Philip 
Hench, on September 21, 1948, to a woman crippled 
with arthritis who was a patient at the Mayo Clinic. 
In April of the following year Doctor Hench reported 
the incredible actions of the new drug to a startled 
medical world—swollen, inflamed, pain-wracked 
arthritic joints subsided into comfort and crippled 
patients were able to move their limbs again. The 
drug’s action was utterly new. It opened new fields of 
investigation which led to better medical knowledge 
of inflammatory diseases. 

This was triumph; the investigative toil of decades 
was not publicly known. 
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Our sex and adrenal glands produce powerful 
hormones which have what chemists call a steroid 
nucleus—a complex “framework” of four rings of 
carbon atoms with hydrogen and oxygen atoms. 
Atoms or groups of atoms, attached, added to, or 
removed from this intricate molecular lattice at 
various points create a bewildering variety of steroid 
compounds: male and female hormones, vitamin D, 
cortisones, digitalis, cholesterol, and a host of others. 

Many steroids are not hormones, but some of the 
most important ones are. The wrinkled covering or 
cortex of the human adrenal gland weighs about a 
quarter of an ounce. We have two adrenal glands, 
one on each kidney. These astounding midget factor- 
ies make steroids which have long been known to be 
absolutely essential to life. Somehow, our adrenal 
glands mobilize our bodies against all sorts of 
stresses, and in the 1930’s a number of investigators 
turned to the cortex as a likely source of a hypotheti- 
cal “stress hormone.” 

It was a well-nigh hopeless search. Tons of animal 
adrenal glands yielded but infinitesimal amounts of 
crude mixtures of unknown steroids. During the 
1930’s about 30 crystalline steroids were isolated 
by a number of independent researchers—Kendall of 
the Mayo Clinic, Reichstein of Switzerland, Swingle 
at Princeton, Wintersteiner and Pfiffner of Columbia 
University. Nothing medically useful came out of it 
all, except desoxycorticosterone, a compound pre- 
pared by Reichstein in 1937. This steroid had the re- 
markable property of holding salt in the body, and 
was useful in treatment of Addison’s disease, a rare, 
fatal wasting disease of the adrenal cortex. But it 
was no good for anything else. 


Steroid research got a brief “shot in the arm” 
in World War II when strange rumors came to the 
ears of U. S. military intelligence. The Germans were 
reported to have a wonderful “shock hormone” which 
enabled pilots to fly at high altitudes and wounded 
men to survive lethal stresses. A crash program of 
research was begun, but the rumors turned out to be 
false. Nothing useful was produced, and in 1944 
government interest—and money—stopped abruptly. 
From then on, steroid researchers and pharmaceuti- 
cal firms which supported them were strictly on their 
own—back to the adrenal stewpots which had 
yielded nothing but costly disappointments. 

Almost simultaneously in 1935, Edward Kendall 
and Tadeus Reichstein had isolated tiny amounts of 
a compound from adrenal glands. Kendall called it 
Compound E. It was a chemical compound waiting 
to become a wonder drug. It had a long wait. 

Kendall: turned to another cortical substance he 
had isolated, called Compound A, and devised a way 
of preparing a small amount in his laboratory. 
Chemists of Merck & Co., a pharmaceutical firm 
which worked closely with Kendall, undertook to 
make enough Compound A for trials in human 
beings. After two years work, they succeeded. But 
Compound A was a dismal flop. 
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Evaluation of the potential usefulness of new cortico- 
steroid hormones begins with its administration to rats 
in carefully controlled studies, as demonstrated here. 


Compound E still rested on Kendall’s lab shelf. 
It had one more oxygen atom than useless Compound 
A, otherwise was identical. There was no logical 
reason to expect that it would work any better in 
human beings. Nevertheless, Merck sent a soft-spoken 
young chemist named Lewis Sarett to work with 
Kendall. 

Sarett undertook the partial synthesis of Com- 
pound E. He started with a steroid from ox bile. 
The molecule possessed the steroid nucleus and a 
few atoms that were in the right places, but mostly 
in desperately wrong positions. The juggling of in- 
visible atomic parts into the right places was a 
fantastically difficult procedure which took Sarett 
18 months to work out. The process required 37 
chemical steps. Some of the starting material was 
lost at each step. The yield was pitifully small, the 
process hopeless for large-scale production. Sarett 
did produce some Compound E—but nobody seemed 
to want it. 

Kendall, Sarett, and Merck chemists collaborated 
in devising a better process. There was no great 
urgency. As far as anybody knew, Compound E was 
as useless as its close relative, Compound A. In the 
spring of 1948, improved methods produced a trickle 
of a few grams of Compound E. A supply was sent 
to Doctor Hench of the Mayo Clinic who tried it on 
arthritis patients. Those first doses were probably 
the most expensive medicines (Continued on page 62) 
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How Congressmen Keep Fit 


From the moment they arrive in Washington, a congressional 


physician takes charge of the health of our legislators — 


some of whom are 1960 presidential candidates. 


Congressional physician since 1928, Dr. George 
W. Calver becomes the watchdog of every law- 
maker’s health the moment he is elected. He 
claims he wouldn’t take the exhausting job of 
congressman if it were handed to him, but in- 
sists that most legislators watch their health 
more carefully than does the average citizen. 
He advises newcomers: Have an annual checkup, 
watch your diet, get an hour’s exercise daily, 
take time to relax, keep your sense of humor. 
Vice President John Nance Garner once auto- 
graphed a photo, “To Doc Calver for making me 
try to behave.” To which Franklin D. Roosevelt 
added, ““Keep on trying.” 


by ERNEST L. BARCELLA 


A WASHINGTON tourist gazed down from the 
visitors’ gallery in the U. S. Senate. He sat absorbed 
by the quasi-Union League Club atmosphere—sena- 
tors casually drifting in and out of the chamber, 
reading newspapers while debate was in progress, 
stopping to chat with colleagues, disappearing for 
an hour, perhaps not showing up at all. He shook 
his head and muttered: 

“What a life. Nobody ever had it so easy.” 

The tourist should talk to Dr. George W. Calver, 
who has been the congressional physician since 
December 8, 1928. Doctor Calver would say: “After 
seeing for nearly 32 years what these men (the 
senators and representatives) go through, the amaz- 
ing pace and pressures to which they are subjected 


Sen. Theodore F. Green 


Oldest congressman at 92, walks three miles to work, 
swims often, is inveterate party-goer, “eats anything.” 





daily, I wouldn’t take their job on a silver platter.’ 

Better still, the tourist should sample a day in the 
life of a lawmaker. He would find that the casual- 
ness he observed from the gallery was deceptive. He 
would find that the Capitol is not the gentlemen’s 
club he imagines it to be, but a vast pressure cooker 
where members of Congress are exposed to great 
stresses and strains, to a pace that would erode the 
stamina of a rugged athlete. 

If the tourist looked closely enough, he might see 
Doctor Calver prowling the Senate or House floor, 
watching his congressional flock to see that all are 
well and stay well. And when senators go through 
gruelling around-the-clock sessions, as during the 
civil rights fight, Doctor Calver and his two assist- 
ants alternate so that two of them are on duty at 
all times. Doctor Calver watches closely because 
experience has told him that demands on the time 
and energy and stamina of a member of Congress 
are two and three times greater than 30 years ago. 
Why? 

Sessions are longer. There are more committee 
meetings and hearings, more speeches and appear- 
ances to make, more constituents to answer to, more 
legislation, more mail to answer, more demand for 
more knowledge of more complex things. 

Doctor Calver becomes the watchdog of every 
lawmaker’s health the moment he is elected. To each 
new member he sends a letter emphasizing the 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon 


Considers his frenzied pace “tremendous exercise,” en- 
joys golf, walking, eats ham sandwiches before banquets. 


importance of good health. Each is asked to obtain 
from his private physician a statement or history 
of his past health. Each is invited to drop into Doc- 
tor Calver’s office for a physical examination; to fill 
out a card listing local address, next of kin, phone 
number, name of private physician—all the necessary 
information in case of emergency. 

All of this information goes into a health file 
Doctor Calver keeps on every member of Congress. 
Thus, if a member goes to Bethesda Naval Medical 
Center, Walter Reed Army Hospital, or to a private 
hospital for treatment, Doctor Calver sends the 
attending physician the congressman’s health file. 
The attending physician, in turn, encloses a state- 
ment on the ailment treated. Newcomers (and 
veterans, too) get some general advice from Calver 
along these lines: 

—Get an annual physical. This is more and more 
necessary as the pressures and speed of living in- 
crease. 

—tTry to get one hour cf exercise a day, whether 
it be walking, golfing, swimming, or setting-up exer- 
cises. Doctor Calver maintains that lack of exercise, 
failure to utilize the body physically, causes most 
hardening of the arteries. Doctor Calver who, at 72, 
practices what he preaches, advocates before-break- 
fast exercise because it burns up the excess of food 
consumed the previous day and oxygenates the blood, 
“giving you a clear head and enabling you to work 


Sen. John F. Kennedy 


Drinks lots of milk, likes to have home-cooked meals 
served at his office. In summer, he golfs, swims, sails. 





». Stuart Symington 


Up at crack of dawn, on the phone at six a.m., works 
seven days a week, has complete checkup twice a year. 


more easily.” He also advises members to avail 
themselves of the Senate and House gymnasiums, 
where they may work out for a $10-a-year fee. 

—Be able to laugh at some of the humorous 
things that happen during the course of a day’s work. 

—Get a certain amount of relaxation—a cat nap, 
pleasure reading, movies, etc. 

—Watch the diet. When he gives a member of 
Congress a physical, Doctor Calver does a complete 
blood chemistry. If it shows an excess of cholesterol 
in the blood, he puts the congressman on a diet ac- 
cording to his personal needs—a low-fat diet. This 
type of diet usually means substituting fatty acids 
obtained from vegetable sources for animal fats. (In 
1927-28, when he was with the Naval Dispensary in 
Washington, Doctor Calver researched reduction of 
fat intake as a means of guarding against cardio- 
vascular disorders. His advice on low-fat diets, con- 
sidered peculiar 30 years ago, has since become 
general practice.) 

There is no such thing as a “congressional disease.” 
Ailments which assail members of Congress conform 
to the cross section of what is found in civil life 
elsewhere in any particular age group. Because of 
his interest in cardiology, Calver checks each mem- 
ber especially carefully for any signs or symptoms 
of heart disease—high blood pressure, tensions, etc., 
the by-products of high-pressure living. 

From the youngest member of Congress (32-year- 
old Rep. Dan Rostenkowski of Illinois) to the oldest 
(92-year-old Sen. Theodore Francis Green of Rhode 
Island), the pace legislators are required to maintain 
is a punishing one. 

Being a senator is no more relaxing than being 
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Re p. Dan Rost nkowsl | 


At 32, youngest congressman. A former athlete, plays 
handball, swims often, relaxes at an occasional movie. 


a member of the House of Representatives. If any- 
thing, however, the stresses and strains are likely 
to be greater on a congressman than on a senator. 
This is because a House member, unless he comes 
from a “safe” district, must concern himself every 
other year with the demanding and exhausting task 
of campaigning for re-election. This is the year for 
all members of the House and for one-third of the 
senators. 

What is a congressman’s day like? Rostenkowski’s 
schedule is typical: 

Up at seven a.m., he eats a quick, light breakfast, 
reads the newspapers, and is at his Capitol office 
by eight. He catches up on his mail, skims the 
Congressional Record, confers with his aides, and 
is off to a committee hearing by 10. At noon, he 
must be on the House floor for the start of a new 
legislative day—to answer roll calls, listen to and 
take part in debates, consider and vote on bills. 

A fast snack for lunch—a sandwich and a glass of 
milk—then back to the grind, either in the House 
chamber or in a hearing room, then to the office to 
keep appointments with callers, shake hands with 
visiting constituents, read and sign outgoing mail, 
confer with his staff and brief himself on legislation. 

Before he closes his office door for the day, the 
clock usually reads eight or nine p.m. When there 
isn’t a dinner to attend or a speech to make, he takes 
work home. Then, to bed at midnight to rest for 
more of the same the next day. 

This being an election year, Rostenkowski must 
tend and mend political fences back home. So, in- 
variably, when the House adjourns for the week 
end, either on a Thursday or Friday, he flies home 
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Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
Supercharged with vitality, goes at a near-run 20 hours 
a day, enjoys gardening, is a “meat-and-potatoes” man. 


to Chicago; kisses his wife and three small daugh- 
ters hello and goodbye, and is off to a banquet or 
political meeting to make a speech. 

Then comes a full week end of meeting with local 
government and party organization officials and 


constituents. He spends a few hours with his family 
on Sunday. He is up at five a.m. Monday so he can 
catch a seven a.m. plane and be back in Washington 
in time for a committee hearing and answer the roll 
call when the House goes back into session. 

Being a former athlete helps in keeping up with 
the rugged grind, but it isn’t necessary. Like many 
of his colleagues, Rostenkowski—a six-foot-two-inch, 
225-pounder—works out in the House gymnasium 
at least once a week, usually handball and swim- 
ming. And, when he can spare the time, he relaxes at 
a movie, a luxury neither he nor other members of 
Congress can frequently indulge. 

The pace is no less swift for a man nearly thrice 
Rostenkowski's age--Sen. Theodore Francis Green 
The amazing Rhode Islander, at 92, sets an example 
for all his colleagues—and many’ others—on the 
value of keeping fit. There is no man in Congress 
who exercises more vigorously or more faithfully, 
who watches his health more carefully or who, 
pound for pound and year for year, is in better 
trim. 

Some half-dozen years ago, his doctor persuaded 
Green to give up some of his more strenuous forms 
of exercise—weight-lifting, tennis, boxing, and high- 
diving. He now limits himself to daily setting-up 
exercises, a three-mile walk (to and from his office) 
and three-a-week visits to the Senate gymnasium for 
a half-hour workout, swim, and rubdown. 
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Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson 
After heart attack, he learned good health the hard way. 
Now has six checkups yearly, keeps in shape by working. 


Green, who entered the Senate nearly 24 years ago 
when most men his age—69—were retiring, still 
pursues a full schedule. Up at seven, he takes 15 
minutes of setting-up exercises, walks to the nearby 
Army and Navy Club for his favorite breakfast— 
oatmeal, dry toast, and a glass of milk. Then, ex- 
cept in hot or stormy weather, he walks to the Cap- 
itol, puts in a full day’s work (scarcely ever missing 
a committee hearing or Senate session) and then, 
in the evening, he steps out. 

An inveterate party-goer, he is a ubiquitous man 
on the cocktail party circuit, sometimes making three 
or four parties an evening. He takes an occasional 
martini or bourbon and water, likes beer, eats any- 
thing, but doesn’t smoke. He passes up coffee, es- 
pecially at banquets, bantering that he doesn’t want 
it to keep him awake during the speech course. The 
nonogenarian bachelor is a frisky dancer, too. He 
doesn’t linger too long at parties, making it a point to 
be home and asleep by 11 p.m. When he announced 
recently that he would not seek re-election, he em- 
phasized it was not because of anything wrong with 
his physical well-being. 

Green is a finely-trained 147-pounder whose weight 
has not varied more than two pounds in years. His 
chief prescription for keeping well: Walk a lot and 
get a regular physical checkup. 

Exacting and gruelling as is the congressional 
grind, there are those who aspire to a more rigorous 
existence; those who, knowing the demands made by 
public office, nonetheless seek the world’s hardest 
job—the Presidency 

By coincidence, five of this year’s major candi- 
dates for the White (Continued on page 67) 
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by DENNIS ORPHAN and EARL S. HAINES* 


WHACK That Ball, Grandpa 


Father Time sits in the stands and loudly cheers these senior 


citizens, all 75 years and older, who are playing softball for 


fun and exercise. Last April, they completed their 30th season. 


Ge OF the most amazing groups of athletes in 
the history of sports can be found in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, for that sunshine city is the home of 
the Three-Quarter Century Softball Club—an organi- 
zation comprised of men 75 years old and older. 

These are not “old jokers’ trying to act like 60- 
year-old kids. They’re serious as they grit their false 
teeth and whack away at the ball. And when you 
see them slide madly into a base, chase a fly ball, or 
make a game-saving stop of a line drive you can be- 
lieve their desire to play the game well is indeed 
sincere. 

Old-time professional or semiprofessional ball play- 
ers, you ask? Nope. Just a group of retired business- 
men, policemen, teachers, doctors, lawyers, salesmen, 
and other lay and professional people who have mi- 
grated to St. Petersburg in search of the fountain of 


youth. And at 75 they have found it—in a ball park. 

It all started in 1923 when Evelyn Barton Ritten- 
house “retired” to St. Petersburg and took a job with 
the chamber of commerce. She had been an actress 
and had performed with Lionel Barrymore in The 
Copperhead in Chicago and New York City. 

Here’s the way she tells it. “One day a visitor left 
her purse at my desk, and when she returned to get 
it, we started a conversation. The visitor, from San 
Francisco, said she belonged to a social club out 
there for those 75 years old and older. Since St. 
Petersburg was a mecca for oldsters with nothing to 
do, I thought it would be a good idea to organize 
something special for those who reached the three- 
quarter century mark. 

“T had to talk hard with some of the city’s officials 
to get the idea across, but I finally did and was very 


*Historian for the Three-Quarter Century Softball Club, Inc 


He slid under the throw safely. Although the boys play hard, few of them receive injuries. 
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One of the oldest active players is David T. 
Higgins, 86, retired mail carrier from New 
York. He’s now in his 11th season with club. 


John P. Maloney, 83, from East Orange, New 
Jersey, was the club’s leading pitcher last season. 





Seventy-nine-year-old Walter D. Lebengood from Orwicsburg, Pennsylvania, takes a lusty swing at the ball. 
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James Vandemark, 75, right, is congratulated by team- 
mates after he hit a home run that tied the game. In 
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his first year with the club, he’s considered a “recruit.’ 
Usually the club takes in three or four men each year. 


happy when almost 50 ladies and gentlemen showed 
up for the first meeting. We had a square dance, 
played some cards, and just had a wonderful time. 
The Club prospered.” 

One summer Mrs. Rittenhouse, while visiting rela- 
tives in Wisconsin, saw a group of older citizens play- 
ing softball. This, she thought, is exactly what the 
boys back at St. Pete needed. ‘“‘The girls took up the 
boys’ time at night,”’ she said with a wink, “but it 
was obvious the boys needed some kind of activity 
or exercise to tone them up during the day.” 

Mrs. Rittenhouse with a club member, Dr. H. M 
Emory, told chamber of commerce officials of their 
intention of starting a softball team for the members 
of the Three-Quarter Century Club. This was in 1930 
and the two were greeted with something that was 
a lot less than enthusiasm. 

“What happens if someone has a heart attack on 
the field?” asked one skeptic. 

“If he’s going to have a heart attack, the baseball 
diamond is as good a place as any,” was the reply, 
and the Club members nodded in approval. 

“But isn’t this going to be much too active for the 
oldsters?” asked another. 

“Let’s play a few games and see,”’ was the answer 
And play a few games they did, and they’re still 
playing. In April they completed their 30th season. 

At first, it was decided that it would be a walking 
game—fielders would walk after ground balls, batters 
would walk around the bases. But that didn’t work 
out at all. It’s not clear when the men started run- 
ning around the bases. One story has it that an out- 
fielder was walking quickly after a fly ball only to 
break into a dead run in time to spear it. He was 
thrown out of the game, the story goes. 

Another story went around that a batter, a can- 
tankerous soul, said, ““Walk, heck, if I hit the blasted 
ball I’m running for all I’m worth to first base and 
I’m going to keep running like heck until I reach 
home.” Two teams of about 15 each were formed 
and were nicknamed “The Kids” and “The Kubs.” 

Early in November of each year the Club’s board 
of trustees selects Club members to form the two 
teams for the ensuing season. Thus organized the 
Kids ard Kubs begin their “spring practice” in prep- 
aration for the opening of their highly competitive 
series on December first. The games continue three 
times a week until early April. 

Men come from all over the United States to play 
on the teams—only a few live in St. Petersburg the 
year round. The rivalry between the teams is keen 
and spirited. At stake is the honor of winning the 
annual series and the coveted trophy awarded at the 
Three-Quarter Century Club’s annual banquet. There 
is individual striving also for the best pitching and 
high batting records. And the long hitters contend 
eagerly for the home-run championship. Scores, hits, 
and runs are published in the local press after each 
game. And of course, umpires and players are sub- 
jected to the usual razzing from the stands and from 
the opposing team members. 
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Sixteen members of the club, active and inactive players, are 80 years old or older. Fred Ross, 97, is not pictured. 


After a game, players receive plaudits from many 
of the 3000 to 5000 who usually attend. “‘Nice catch 
you made in the third inning,” said one fan to an 
outfielder. “You sure belted that ball into the stands,” 
said another fan. 

Any man, 75 years of age or older, is eligible to 
join the teams. He must present himself to the man- 
ager of the Club, and after a tryout on the ballfield, 
the applicant must complete an application giving his 
age and other qualifications. If the majority of the 
Club members approve of the applicant, he becomes 
a team member. 

Players are selected from those trying out and 
the two teams are formed. Occasionally players are 
shifted during the season to make sure the teams 
are evenly matched. They use regular softball gloves 
and they play on a regulation diamond. 

Although a physical checkup is not required of the 
players before they start playing, most of the men 
will see their family physicians before the season 
starts. A physician who has treated many of the 
players says, ‘Generally speaking, if they feel all 
right, I tell them to go ahead and play. Most of the 
players don’t smoke, they eat two rather than three 
meals a day, and they get between six and seven 
hours sleep each night plus a little rest during the 
afternoon.” 

The pitchers throw underhanded and they don’t 
strain themselves. On long-hit balls, outfielders throw 
in relays—two men handle the ball—and infielders 
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Charlie Eldridge, center, with Babe Ruth in 1933, had 
to quit playing at 102 because the “minnieball” he got 
in his arm during the Civil War “started to pain a bit.” 
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Before games start the teams file out on the field, pledge allegiance, and sing “America. 


These senior citizens, all 75 years old and older, have a 
lot of fun and exercise by playing three games a week. 
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” The crowd usually joins in. 


play their positions so they don’t have to run un- 
necessarily. Generally, the players don’t overdo them- 
selves. 

One day a lady spectator asked one of the players 
after he hit a home run and had just circled the 
bases, “Aren’t you afraid of straining your heart 
playing ball?” His answer: “Madam, people with 
weak hearts don’t live to reach my age.” 

Before each game the players line up between first 
and second base, and between second and third base, 
face the flag, and sing ‘“America.’’ The audience is 
asked to participate. Each team provides a cheering 
section, and one cheer you'll hear during the game 
goes something like this: 

What’s the matter with 75? 

We’re the boys who’re all alive, 

Hi ho, Let’s go, 

Rah, rah, rah, 7 

The games are played at South Waterfront Park 
on Tuesday and Saturday at 10:30 a.m., after an 
hour or more of workout or practice. The mayor 
usually throws out the first ball of the season. Ex- 
hibition games are played also on Thursdays, gen- 
erally for some specified charity. There is no 
admission charge to any game but a free-will collec- 
tion is taken, the funds from which are used to cover 
player and diamond expenses, and for the charities. 
Players get no salaries. 

Stray dogs, seagulls from the nearby Gulf of 
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Mexico, and happy spectators heckling umpires and 
cheering on their favorite stars make up the crowd. 

Members of both teams are decked out in white 
duck pants, white shirts, white sweaters, colored caps, 
and black bow ties. Most of the athletes wear tennis 
shoes. Umpires are dressed in traditional dark blue. 
The Kids are identified by their blue caps; the Kubs 
wear red ones. 

The great majority of Club members had little if 
any important experience as ball players in their 
younger years. A few have played semiprofessional 
ball or were on industrial teams. Only two have 
come from the major leagues. Fred Ross, back in the 
early 1880's, played on the old Metropolitans of New 
York City. And the late Dick Mayes was with Pitts- 
burgh. Mayes used the same glove he had when he 
played with Pittsburgh in the 1880's. 

Fifteen of the Kids and Kubs have come up from 
the Half-Century Softball Club of St. Petersburg, 
whose two competing teams, the “Pels’” and the 
“Gulls,” also play their annual winter series of 
games at South Waterfront Park on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays at 10:30 a.m. These younger 
und somewhat more agile exhibitionists—their ages 
range from 50 to about 65 years—also attract large 
crowds and constitute another of the Sunshine City’s 
popular winter sport shows. 

Spectators cheer their favorite players, who are 
usually the spectacular hitters or base runners. Two 
seasons ago the Club’s visitors enjoyed seeing a total 
of 71 home runs. It is always a good “show,” spec- 


tators say. In one game last February, the Kids and 
Kubs pulled two triple plays and four double plays. 
The total age of the players involved in the two triple 
plays was 543 years. The kids won 6-4. 


Mrs. Evelyn B. Rittenhouse, left, one of the club’s found- 
ers, holds banner that flies during each game played. 
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Fans manifest their amazement at the skill and 
dexterity of the “boys” of the diamond. They cheer 
them on with the vociferousness of teen-agers. Both 
players and their friends in the stands thoroughly 
enjoy these mornings of sport and all agree that “life 
can be fun past 81.” Here is one of the Club’s songs 
to the tune of “Home on the Range:” 

Oh give me a seat, way down in St. Pete, 

Where the Kids and the Kubs play softball, 

Where seldom is heard a discourteous word, 

And the skies are not cloudy at all. 

Back in the 1930's, a favorite of the fans, and 
still a much-talked-about old-timer, was Charlie 
Eldridge, captain of the 1934-1935 team. Eldridge 
played right through his 80’s, even though he had 
a “minnieball” in his arm from Civil War days that 
slowed him down. He lived to be 107. 

The Club’s scorekeeper and trainer for 26 years, 
Otto Heiden, of Illinois, insists that the greatest ath- 
lete the organization ever had was George Yesberger, 
of Ohio, who played from 1932 to 1940. Old Club fans 
enjoy remembering how George would occasionally 
drive the ball almost to adjacent Lang Field, far 
enough anyway to enable him to run two complete 
circuits of the bases before the ball could be retrieved 
to the infield. Another of his fan-thrilling feats was 
turning a handspring after completing one of his 
frequent home runs. 

Some of the games have been real pitchers’ duels 
with 1-0 scores, while others have been wild run- 
aways with 20 or more runs scored. 

Another popular hero, whose name will be in- 
scribed some day high on the scroll of the Club’s 
immortals, is LeClair Bowen, whose dexterity on the 
diamond amazed and amused (Continued on page 76) 


Players usually practice an hour or more before the 
game starts to warm up their muscles and avoid cramps. 





by Carol Best, 
National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers 


Trost, Vegitables 


For pleasant early summer meals, reach into that freezer. Here 


are some recipes to glorify your favorite frozen vegetables. 


CREAMY TART BROCCOLI 


DELIGHTFUL, luxurious changes have come about 
in our family meal habits, thanks to frozen foods. 
Southern strawberries in New England, Yankee pot 
roast in Mississippi, bright sweet green peas that roll 
out of a cardboard package instead of a pod—all 
are miracles wrought by modern food technologists. 

The frozen foods scientists have learned how to 
squelch the three toughest enemies of food preserva- 
tion more effectively than ever before. Enemy num- 
ber one, the tiny spoilage microorganisms such as 
bacteria, yeasts, and molds, are rendered completely 
helpless when temperatures are made to skid to zero 
or below. A second menace, the enzymes, help foods 
to ripen but sometimes overdo it if left unchecked. 
Slight blanching before freezing puts these busy lit- 
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tle catalysts out of order when necessary. Oxidation, 
the third troublemaker, is thwarted by airtight pack- 
aging plus an icy treatment which slows down any 
chemical reaction. 

We can usually rely on our processors, distributors, 
and grocers to keep our frozen foods in perfect con- 
dition up to the point where we carry them out of 
the store in our shopping bags. After that, it’s our 
own responsibility. If we store at below zero temper- 
atures and whisk from freezer to pot to hungry 
mouths with minimum delay, the nutritional values 
of frozen foods will be as high as those of their fresh 
counterparts. 


CORN CHILI 

2 packages frozen cut corn, 2 cups canned tomatoes 

partially defrosted 1'/2 teaspoons salt 
1 large onion, sliced Vg teaspoon paprika 
| green pepper, chopped Vg teaspoon cayenne pepper 
| pound ground beef bay leaf 
3 tablespoons fat teaspoon chili powder 
Remove frozen corn from freezer and allow to stand 
at room temperature while preparing other ingredi- 
ents. Brown onion, green pepper, and ground beef in 
hot fat in heavy skillet. Add tomatoes and seasonings 
and bring to boil. Stir in frozen corn until kernels 
are well separated. Cover and cook until corn is 
done, about 2 or 3 minutes. Remove bay leaf before 
serving. Sprinkle in more chili powder for a “hotter’’ 
chili. Serves 6. 


GREEN BEAN SALAD 

2 10-ounce packages frozen cut Vz teaspoon salt 
green beans 

| teaspoon salt | small onion, chopped 
Vy cup water Vg teaspoon pepper 
Y/y cup French dressing 6 bacon strips 


Turn frozen green beans into (Continued on page 85) 
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Modern camping is outdoor living made easy. Trailer like this (really a folding tent on wheels) costs about $550. 


Why Campers Go East 


by GEORGE LAYCOCK 


C ampnc families by the hundreds of thousands 
will head west this season and overlook entirely the 
fact that one of the most rewarding camping trips 
of all lies in the opposite direction. 

The New England and Central Atlantic states 
have scenery to rival Western mountains, camp- 
grounds as good as any you'll find, and plenty of 
sugar-coated history lessons to lend variety and sub- 
stance to a family’s vacation travels. 

Where is this Eastern trail to vacation fun? 
The possibilities are countless throughout the North- 
eastern states, but a comfortable two-week auto- 
mobile trip might start near Cleveland and reach 
up through northern New York, Vermont, New 
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Hampshire, Maine, down through Massachusetts, 
then back through Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. 

Millions of Americans are within a day’s drive of 
some point on this trail. It’s a route you can start 
on wherever you like. 

A camping family of five can make the two-week 
trip from Ohio to the East Coast and back for less 
than $300. This even allows for a couple of nights in 
motels and several meals in restaurants. 

Family camping, for an estimated seven million 
Americans, is more than a method of seeing a maxi- 
mum number of sites at minimum cost. Because it’s 
a cooperative affair, camping provides a refreshing 
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Unusual cog railroad takes vacationers to the top of Mt. Washington, the tallest (6293 feet) peak in New Hampshire. 


Niagara Falls, cross the Peace Bridge and take the scenic drive up Canadian side of river. 
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Concord Bridge was destination Paul Revere never reached on famous ride. He was captured three miles east. 


On historic Cape Cod, the best view of Provincetown 
is to be had from the top of 252-foot Pilgrim Tower. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
SOURCES of camping information include: 


Ohio: Department of Natural Resources, State 
Office Building, Columbus. 

Pennsylvania: Department of Forests and Waters, Divi- 
sion of Recreation, Harrisburg. 

New York: Conservation Department, Albany 1. 

Vermont: Development Commission, State Office 
Building, Montpelier. 

Maine: Development Commission, State House, 
Augusta. 

Massachusetts: State Forests and Parks, 15 Ashburton 
Place, Boston. 

Rhode Island: Division of Parks and Recreation, Provi- 
dence. 

Connecticut: State Parks and Forests Commission, 
Hartford. 








opportunity to draw your family together. And there 
is almost no.limit to the hiking, fishing, swimming, 
and exploring that go with camping. 

Campers, you soon discover, are divided roughly 
into two groups. There are those contented ones who 
search out a pleasant campsite and settle down for 
the duration of their vacation. The others are wan- 
derers at heart. They are the incorrigible sight-seers 
who arrive at a new campground each evening and 
see as much country as they can between camps. 

Even for those who pull up stakes daily,-modern 
camping is outdoor living made easy. Tents easily 
pitched, stoves quickly lighted, beds that are com- 
fortable, and foods easily prepared—this is what 
outdoor living has come to. And these are reasons 
that help account for the amazing growth in camping 
today. 

It’s a method of family vacationing that will work 
in any part of the country because you can find 
numerous campgrounds anywhere you go, except in 
some areas of the deep South. 

No Eastern trip is quite complete without a stop 
at Niagara Falls. Stand and watch the mighty river, 
and listen to it as it loses its grip on the rocky ledge 
and dashes itself into a foaming spray 167 feet 
below. The sun shining on the mist often forms a 
rainbow over the river. For $3.50, parents and three 
children can dress in rubber clothing from head to 
toe and go down behind the falls to watch the water 
tumble past. 

For a view of the Falls that most tourists miss, 
cross the Peace Bridge into Canada, check through 
customs (it takes only a few minutes), and take the 
scenic drive up the Canadian side of the river. 

At the end of the day you can find a privately- 
operated campground 10 or 15 minutes drive to the 
north. Water, electricity, and laundry facilities are 


At Plymouth, don’t miss the Mayflower II, authentic 
replica of the country’s most famous sailing vessel. 
4 ha ee cree | 





provided, and a family of five can camp for $2.50 a 
night. Ask a policeman for directions. 

From here it’s a leisurely day’s drive to New 
York’s big Adirondack Forest Preserve, where some 
30 camps are hidden away in cool timberlands. This 
is trout fishing country and you may want to try 
your skill on some of the streams you pass. Look 
closely and you may see wild deer. 

Here you'll remember deep green forests, mountain 
lakes, waterfalls, hiking trails, and evening camp- 
fires. 

When the spirit moves you, break camp and head 
on toward Lake Champlain on the New York-Ver- 
mont border. Take the ferry across to Burlington 
(station wagon, trailer, and five people: $5.25) and 
you’re in Vermont's famed mountains. Winding roads 
lead back into magnificient sweeping mountains 
where neat little farmsteads rest in the shadows of 
timbered slopes. This is near-wilderness country and 
it is difficult to realize that you’re only a few hours 
drive from some of the country’s most heavily popu- 
lated cities. 

Drive east into New Hampshire and watch the 
mountains change character. Not only are the slopes 
steeper and rougher but the peaks are higher, the 
highest east of the Mississippi, as any New Hamp- 
shire schoolboy can tell you. 

King of them all is Mt. Washington, the tallest 
(6293 feet) peak of the President Range. You can 
reach the top on foot, by car, or aboard one of the 
world’s strangest railroads. A cog railroad with 
three miles of trestles has been making its halting 
runs up and down the towering slope of Mt. Washing- 
ton since 1869, moving one foot upward for every four 
feet forward. Round trip fare for two adults and 
three children is $17. 

An amazing number of (Continued on page 78) 


Sugar-coated history lessons add variety and substance 
to vacations in such charming spots as Provincetown. 





E. Vincent Askey, M.D., president-elect* of the 


American Medical Association answers 


AMERICAS MOST 


IMPORTANT 


QUESTIONS ON HEALTH 


As a service to its readers TODAY'S HEALTH arranged an across- 
the-table question and answer conference between four women 
interested in problems of health and Doctor Askey. The ground 
rules were simple: The women could ask any questions they wanted 
on any phase of health. Here are their questions and Doctor Askey’'s 


straightforward answers. 


INTERVIEWER 

Doctor Askey, what would you say are the most 

important health problems facing the country today? 
DOCTOR ASKEY 

For the general public, I’d say one of the trouble 
spots is an area very familiar to many women— 
weight control. We Americans are eating more and 
better than ever but exercising less. As a result, 
actuarial statistics show that an alarmingly large 
number of persons are seriously overweight and, as 
you know, obesity and long life usually don’t go 
together. Certainly extra pounds put an extra, and 
often damaging, strain on the heart. 

In terms of specific diseases, we need to know 
more about the causes and prevention of heart dis- 
orders, cancer, and mental illness. 

INTERVIEWER 

Doctor, you mentioned the cause and prevention 
of cancer. One thing that bothers some of us in 
everyday life is the relationship between cancer and 
smoking. How do you feel, personally, about that? 

DOCTOR ASKEY 
My personal opinion is that there is a definite link 
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*Doctor Askey will be inaugurated as president of the 
Association June 14. 


between cigarette smoking and the development of 
lung cancer. I’m not sure whether it’s the whole 
cause or just one factor among the other lung irri- 
tants we are exposed to, such as automobile exhaust 
fumes and pollutants from factory smokestacks. 
And, of course, heredity seems to have a role in the 
cancer picture. 
INTERVIEWER 

You just stated that your remarks on smoking rep- 
resented a “personal opinion.” Is that any different 
from an opinion you might express as president of 
the AMA? 

DOCTOR ASKEY 

Yes. As an officer of the AMA, I represent thou- 
sands of physicians all over the country. As you 
well know, there is no medical consensus on the 
smoking-cancer link. It is still a moot question and 
many, many able physicians hold views contrary 
to mine. 

For example, one of our scientific publications 
is the AMA Journal. In one issue, you might find 
two articles on two different approaches to the same 
medical problem. Both might be equally effective. 
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Our job is to let doctors know the facts about each— 
not to make up their minds for them. 

I’m sure you’ve heard the expression, “the art 
of medicine” The curative powers this “art’’ possesses 
depend very often on the relationship and rapport 
between the individual physician and the individual 
patient. What may be good for one patient may not 
work for another, 

INTERVIEWER 

What, then, would represent an opinion of the 
AMA? 

DOCTOR ASKEY 

The AMA’s membership is made up of some 
178,000 physicians from every state in the Union. 
Any resolution passed by our national House of 
Delegates represents the collective opinion of these 
physicians. You see, the AMA is a federation com- 
posed of individual state and county societies—each, 
in effect is a separate governing entity very similar 
in make-up to our federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. These components parts elect representatives 
to our legislative body, the House of Delegates, which 
functions very much like Congress in deciding over- 
all policy. Under this system local and state health 
problems are left up to the individual societies. 

INTERVIEWER 

What about the man who claimed in the newspa- 
pers that a large percentage of surgery in the 
United States was being performed by unqualified 
physicians? 

DOCTOR ASKEY 

As a surgeon, that’s a very sore point with me 

and I couldn’t disagree more. There are isolated 











instances where men probably take on more than 
they are capable of doing but even then there may 
be justifiable reasons for unsatisfactory results. 
However, if there is a bona fide question of a sur- 
geon’s competence we have mechanisms to handle it. 
For instance, hospitals have what are known as 
“tissue committees’ composed of staff physicians. 
These committees review and discuss all the opera- 
tions performed in their hospitals. If they find a 
man who is doing poor surgery or who is perform- 
ing unnecessary operations, they call in that doctor 
and ask for an explanation. If the doctor can’t justify 
his actions and the practice continues, the hospital 
staff recommends that his surgical privileges be 
withdrawn. 
INTERVIEWER 
One of the things that people seem concerned about 
today is whether or not the Russians are ahead of 
us in scientific developments. Do you think they’re 
ahead of us in the field of medicine? 
DOCTOR ASKEY 
No, I don't believe they are up to our standards 
in medicine. There may well be isolated fields in 
which they’ve done something we've not yet been 
able to do. For example, they probably have made 
certain important advances in the field of space 
medicine. But, in terms of medical advances and 
progress which affect the total population and not 
just a special segment, I believe that our brand of 
medicine is of much higher quality. 
INTERVIEWER 
Doctor Askey, how much truth is there in the 
complaint that hospitals overcharge paying patients 
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“With medical discoveries being made all the time it must be hard for physicians to keep up to date. Is this true?” 


to make up for the losses they suffer by taking care 
of the indigent? 
DOCTOR ASKEY 

Well, that’s certainly a statement we hear all the 
time. You must keep in mind, however, that the 
“costs” in a hospital are largely the costs for serv- 
ice—in other words, labor. In the old days, many 
employees worked 12-hour shifts or longer. Nowa- 
days, and rightly so, most hospitals have three 
eight-hour shifts, five-day weeks, with double pay 
for week ends and holidays. Obviously, this is one 
ever-increasing expense that hospital bills try to 
cover. 

Also, hospital costs vary, depending on the needs 
of the patient. It’s impossible to talk about costs in 
terms of a certain charge per day as you would with 
a hotel. I doubt if you’d find any significant variation 
if you compared the expenses of two patients with 
the same condition in hospitals with and without 
free clinic and ward facilities. As a matter of fact, 
many of our finest hospitals are plagued by yearly 
deficits as the actual services rendered are far be- 
yond the so-called “high cost’’ of hospital care. 

INTERVIEWER 

Doctor, may I interrupt to say that I don’t think 
any other profession gives as much of its free time 
and services as the medical profession. 

DOCTOR ASKEY 

I may be prejudiced, but I think that through 

the years this has been true. 
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INTERVIEWER 
One of the complaints heard most frequently about 
the medical profession and individual doctors is the 
lack of human touch between the physician and his 
patients. What do you think accounts for this? Is it 
the patient’s fault or the doctor’s? 
DOCTOR ASKEY 
I can answer that quite easily—both can be at 
fault. The doctor-patient relationship is a vital factor 
in the practice of medicine but you must remember 
that both physicians and their patients are human 
beings and so it’s not surprising that, at times, 
communications break down between the two. How- 
ever, all too often people just hear the bad stories 
about physicians and I think this whole matter has 
been exaggerated. 
INTERVIEWER 
Doctor, could one reason be that there seems to 
be more and more of a trend away from the general 
practitioner toward the specialist? 
DOCTOR ASKEY 
Well, that might account for some of it. Certainly 
the tremendous scientific developments in medicine 
have made it absolutely necessary for us to have 
specialists. However, this is a fairly new experience 
for most people and some still don’t know how to 
use specialists. For example, I’m a surgeon and pa- 
tients come to me for surgery but all too often they 
expect me to tell them why they have headaches or 
why they’re nervous or upset. The biggest medical 
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mistake many people make is not having a family 

physician—a man they can rely upon for general 

advice. The family doctor can treat about 85 or 90 

percent of the illnesses we know and when he can’t 

he’ll recommend the right specialist or consultant. 
INTERVIEWER 

What about the problems of our older people? 
Aren’t a lot of our hospitals and mentai institutions 
overcrowded not because some of these aged persons 
are seriously ill but because there’s no place else for 
them to go? 

DOCTOR ASKEY 

You’ve touched on a thing that’s very close to 
my heart. We physicians are, in a large part, re- 
sponsible for the fact that so many people are living 
longer than ever. But sometimes it seems like we're 
getting too much credit for this wonderful accom- 
plishment. Too many people seem willing to say, 
“Doctor, all these old people are your handiwork 
and it’s your responsibility to cope with their 
problems.” 

Naturally, we are ready and willing to attend to 
their medical needs but the over-all situation de- 
mands community and individual responsibility as 
well. In a recent Chicago survey of people over 65, 
it was found that less than 10 percent had need of 
medical attention. But, they do need more home care 
facilities, a chance for employment, recreational 
centers, housing. In short, a sense of belonging that 
can only be supplied by family and community. I 
dare say many of the so-called illnesses of the aged 
(particularly that vague condition known as senility) 
would disappear if these people had more of a sense 
of belonging to and participating in society. 


“One thing that bothers some of us in everyday life is 
the direct relationship between cancer and smoking.” 
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ides, ROA ee 
“Doctor Askey ... is the supply of physicians keeping 
pace with our country’s ever-growing medical needs?” 


INTERVIEWER 

With the fantastic increase in population at both 
ends of the life scale, is the supply of physicians 
keeping pace with the country’s growing medica! 
needs? 

DOCTOR ASKEY 

That’s certainly a timely question. Up to now, 
doctors, of medicine have increased at about the 
same rate as the population. Moreover, the ef- 
ficiency of the doctor has increased, too, so that 
with new drugs and techniques he can treat greater 
numbers of patients in less time. At one time, for 
example, it wasn’t unusual to keep a patient in the 
hospital for three or four weeks after a major 
operation. Now he’s out in five or six days. 

However, we do know that by 1970 we will have 
to increase not only the number of doctors but the 
number of medical schools graduating new physicians 
if we want to stay abreast of population growth. 
The AMA is tremendously active in this area and 
is studying possible sites for the 10 to 14 new schools 
we'll need and also ways of enlarging present fa- 
cilities. 

But you can’t graduate good doctors unless you 
have a good faculty. We could build 30 or 40 new 
medical schools, but without an efficient and skilled 
faculty they’d not be’ of much use. So we are also 
trying to recruit and encourage the type of student 
who would be a good teacher. (Continued on page 88) 
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Seven-month-old Bobby, hospitalized with a severe intestinal ailment, is Mrs. Ella Kettell’s 50th “adopted” child. 


Mrs. Kettell soothes Bobby’s fears of new surroundings. Still feeling effects of illness, Bobby needs extra atten- 
Hospital’s “mother bank” is in fifth year of operation. tion. Making a game of his bath helps him to relax. 
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World’s First “Mother Bank” 


An unusual experiment in tender loving care helps sick children 


respond better to treatment at Chicago’s Children’s Memorial Hospital. 


by DOROTHY REED 


Wuen they go to the hospital, most children ad- 
just very quickly to their new surroundings and rou- 
tines. But a few of them need more attention than 
busy hospital staffs can give. In some cases, a sick 
child’s recovery depends to a large extent on the 
tender loving care he receives. 

In an unusual medical experiment at Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital in Chicago, extra non-medical care 
is given to the children who need it most. Like a 
blood bank or a bone bank, the hospital has a “mother 
bank,” consisting of four volunteers who spend six 
hours a day, five days a week with children assigned 
to them by the hospital’s psychiatrist. These women 
are trained in bed care and feeding, but their main 
job is to stay with the children every day, to boost 
them psychologically so they will respond better to 
their medical treatment. 

The hospital’s mother bank started in 1955 as a 
result of a conference between the nursing staff and 
the psychiatrist. Realizing that some children need 


At checkup time, doctor is pleased with baby’s improvement. Volun- 
teer mothers spend six hours a day, five days a week with children. 


extra attention, one nurse wondered aloud if volun- 
teers could be found to spend a few hours a day with 
these children. At first the idea seemed impractical ; 
who could spend so much time at the hospital? But 
two women were found who could—and did—volun- 
teer gladly. 

At first the volunteers were,assigned to the chil- 
dren for two-week periods. But now, because they 
don’t want to leave until children are discharged 
from the hospital, they often stay four to six weeks 
on their cases. 

The pictures on these pages show Mrs. Ella Ket- 
tell, one of the first mother bank volunteers, with 
her 50th child at the hospital. A grandmother whose 
own children and grandchildren live far away, Mrs. 
Kettell now gets her greatest satisfaction from coax- 
ing a smile from a sick infant or persuading a child 
with a feeding problem to eat a little more each 
day. As one hospital spokesman said, “Our bank 
mothers are just what the doctor ordered.” END 


Social worker made frequent checks on 
Bobby during his six weeks in hospital. 
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More Crvil War 
Battlefields 


Last month TODAY’S HEALTH described Civil War battlefields 
and national parks in the Eastern section of the country. Here 
are more sites—Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, Chickamauga, 
Atlanta, and other areas you may visit and see where history 
was made. 


by RALPH G. NEWMAN and E, B. LONG* 


From THE FARMS, the villages, the plantations, the rivers, the 
plains, and the mountains they came—the Civil War soldiers of the 
West. They were the men of the Confederate Armies of Tennessee 
and of Mississippi and they were defending their homeland. They 
fought the Yankee on the rivers, beneath the Spanish moss of the 
Gulf-land, in the bluegrass, down the slope of Georgia, and on the 
steaming coastal plain. 

The men they fought of the Northern Armies of the Mississippi, 
the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the Ohio were boys largely from 
the Middle West, from upward on the rivers. They marched south 
into a strange land and they were far, far from home. 

Compared with the equally gallant armies of the East these men 
proved to be different. They were more of the frontier, they typified 
the “West” of their day. They were cruder; they might be said to 
have had longer legs—at least they had to cover more ground. But 
they fought just as hard. Some believe even harder. 

There are those who say the Civil War was decided in the West 
at places like Vicksburg, Mississippi, and not in Virginia. The West- 
ern fighting was more nearly an invasion by the North; the invader 
had to conquer ground, lots of it, as well as a dogged enemy. The 
Confederates, without any but ephemeral success, watched the relent- 
less roll of the blue-clad armies over their soil. 

This was not war centered in one state, as in Virginia, but war in 
the Confederate states from the territories of the far West through 
the middle and deep South, into Florida and the low countries of the 
Carolinas and Georgia. 

It is true there was more fighting in Virginia than in any other 
state during the four years of the Civil War, but Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and other states were not far behind. Viewing this Western fighting 


* Ralph G. Newman is proprietor of the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop in 
Chicago, co-author of several books on the Civil War, and one of the founders 
of the Civil War Roundtable. 


E. B. Long, research director for the Centennial History of the Civil War 


to be written by Bruce Catton, has traveled more than 50,000 miles to battle- 
fields and libraries in his search for authentic information about the Civil War. 
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A cannon stands a lonely vigil at the Lookout Mountain Battlefield area near the Tennessee River at Chattanooga. 
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is, like the battling itself, more a matter of geog- 
raphy, stretching over longer distances and encom- 
passing varying climes. 

Consider first the Trans-Mississippi, the plains and 
far West; they were a long way from Richmond and 
Washington. But today one can still see the signs of 
war in Glorietta Pass some 18 miles southeast of 
Sante Fe, New Mexico, where the Confederate in- 
vasion of the Southwest came to an end in 1862 after 
its long march from El Paso, Texas, up the Rio 
Grande. The flavor of the West is there at Johnson’s 
Ranch and Pigeon Ranch in the rocky Apache Can- 
yon. 

In Missouri, tragic personal bloodletting of a some- 
times aimless nature may well have reached its peak. 
At Lexington one can see the Anderson House and 
site of the siege where, in September 1861, the Con- 
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federates successfully advanced upon the beleaguered 
Western Irish Brigade by rolling water-soaked bales 
of hemp before them. Ten miles southwest of Spring- 
field, in the Ozarks, is Wilson’s Creek where on 
August 10, 1861, Confederates under Ben McCulloch 
and Sterling Price fought the Federals under Gen. 
Nathaniel Lyon on a low hill thenceforth to be known 
as “Bloody Ridge.” Here Lyon died, but he may 
well have saved Missouri for the Union, despite ap- 
parent defeat. Not far from Wilson’s Creek, just 
over the line in Arkansas, north of Fayetteville, is 
the hamlet of Pea Ridge. Here in the battle of Pea 
Ridge or Elkhorn Tavern, March 7-8, 1862, Federals 
under Samuel Curtis decisively defeated the Con- 
federate army of Earl Van Dorn. The rocky terrain 
and the old tavern built around the chimney of the 
original are still there, now part of a national battle- 
field park. 

But it is primarily the war in the “‘West’”—east 
of the Mississippi—that to the Civil War traveler is 
most significant. Let us say you start your tour of 
these fields either from Chicago or Nashville. Chi- 
cago in the 1860’s was blooming into a mighty rail 
and industrial center; here was located Camp Doug- 
las, confinement place of thousands of Confederate 
prisoners. Dead from this prison were buried and 
still rest on Chicago’s south side. Nashville, capital 
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This wrecked cannon and monument mark the site of the surrender of the South to the victorious North at Vicksburg. 


of Tennessee, home territory of Andrew Jackson, 
was the scene of much fighting within and near its 
boundaries. 

If one is coming from north, out of Chicago, per- 
haps the first important site is not that of a battle 
but a town at the junction of two mighty rivers. 
Cairo, Illinois, is the tip of a dagger pointing into the 
heart of the Southland. Throughout the war it served 
as a major northern base for armies, gunboats, and 
generals. Here the Ohio River, traditional boundary 
between North and South, joins the Mississippi and 
together they roll south, the ancient trade route to 
the Gulf through the western heartland of the Con- 
federacy. 

From Cairo one crosses Kentucky—a state, like 
Missouri, which had two governments, one Northern 
and one Southern. On this soil, birthplace of both 
Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, Civil War 
knew no geographical boundaries but was a matter 
of individual choice. About 31 miles from Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, and 77 miles from Nashville, the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers come within about 
10 miles of each other just south of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee line as they flow northward into the Ohio. 

In February 1862, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant and Fed- 
eral ironclad gunboats headed out of Cairo against 
the Southern armies and the interior of the Con- 
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federacy itself. On February 6 the gunboats bom- 
barded and captured Fort Henry on the Tennessee. 
Today the main portions of the fort are under waters 
of Kentucky Lake, because of the TVA development. 
But on the sister river, the Cumberland, around the 
old town of Dover, Tennessee, on the sharp hills 
still remain the earthworks and battery emplace- 
ments of Fort Donelson. February 12-16 Grant suc- 
cessfully besieged the Confederates and here he sent 
his famous message demanding “unconditional sur- 
render.” Visit the inn near the river where the 
surrender took place and then tour the National Mili- 
tary Park, passing along the miles of fortifications 
of both armies and you may climb over the battery 
emplacements of Fort Donelsn itself. 

Now one must make a decision, for the principal 
battlefields of the West must be covered in two seg- 
ments, one roughly paralleling the Mississippi River 
and the other cutting southeast from Nashville into 
Chattanooga and Georgia. Chronologically, it would 
be best to cover the river campaigns first. 

Following the first momentous break in the thinly 
spread Confederate defense line that ran from the 
Appalachians to the Mississippi, Grant and his armies 
moved on down the Tennessee River, basing opera- 
tion at the town of Savannah, Tennessee, and at a 
few buildings under a (Continued on page 79) 
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Competition for College: 


Are we about to junk our tradi- 
tional belief that every child has 

a right to attend college? Like 
it or not, overcrowded classrooms 

and teacher shortages are forcing 
such a change. This can have 

profound consequences for the 


teen-ager in your family. 


N EXT November, the first of over 500,000 high 
school seniors will start taking college examinations 
aimed at proving ability for handling a college pro- 
gram. Tests alone will not decide whether or not a 
boy or girl goes to college, and where. But coupled 
with records already nearly complete for this year’s 
crop of high school seniors, they will help tip the 
scales one way or the other. 

Tests emphasize the trend toward tighter college 
entrance requirements. It is a trend which affects 
every boy or girl with higher education in mind, and 
every parent who dreams of sending children through 
college. By understanding the situation, and planning 
far ahead to meet it, future emotional upsets may be 
avoided—upsets which could leave deep scars on 
young minds. 

One pretty Chicago teen-ager ran away from home 
recently when notified that an Eastern girls’ college 
had turned down her application for enrollment. She 
couldn’t bear to face friends at high school after 
telling everyone she would be at that college next 
fall. 


Mosr heartbreaks could be avoided by proper 
counseling of students at home and in high school. 
Educators emphasize that planning for college should 
start early in high school, not in the last year when 
it is too late to remedy any scholastic defects. Coun- 
seling, too, may help students avoid those college 
applications which are almost certainly doomed to 
failure. 

Bright boys and girls may need counseling just 
as desperately as do the average students. “Given 
little or no guidance, the able student may not work 
up to the level of his academic ability, may not plan 
at all for education beyond high school, may take 
the wrong courses and thereby fail to prepare him- 
self properly for college, or may apply to a college 
that is not suited either to his ability or his goals,” 
says Science Research Associates, Chicago, a psy- 
chological testing and educational research firm. 

Prior to launching of the Russian Sputnik, parents 
heard quite a bit about the necessity for allowing 
high school students to select their own subjects. Now 
sentiment has swung sharply in the other direction. 
Most educators claim guidance and counseling, rather 
than personal whims, should steer students through 
high school. The federal government is backing this 
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by Ray Vicker 


The Ivy Walls Are Bulging 


viewpoint with dollars and cents under the National 
Defense Education Act. Last fall, high school stu- 
dents benefited for the first time from the guidance 
and counseling provisions of this Act. 

“One can argue all one likes about the desirability 
of, letting children develop their abilities freely in 
line with their interests,” says K. Ronald Bergethon, 
dean of Brown University. “The fact is when stu- 
dents enter college they either have the mathematics 
and the science which enable them to choose a science 
or engineering course, or they do not.-They either 
have the foreign language preparation and the skill 
in English composition which enable them to do well 
in the college curriculum and to enjoy its rich pros- 
pects, or they do not.” 

What is more tragic than the case of a talented 
boy or girl who haphazardly goes through high 
school without adequate counseling? 

Take the case of the southern Michigan boy whom 
we will call John, a friendly, studious fellow whose 
only fault was that he had no goals until last year, 
his senior year of high school. He had picked easy 
courses for the first three and a half years, uncertain 
about what he wanted to do. 


Tuen, the current interest in science and in space 
travel caught John’s attention. He became serious 
about engineering, and applied to Purdue University, 
the University of Michigan, and several other engi- 
neering schools. He quickly learned that he wasn’t 
considered engineering college material because he 
lacked a year in algebra, a year of geometry, and a 
required science course. 

He won't be in college this fall. He’ll still be in high 
school making up courses, while all his friends have 
gone on to college. 

Even though he has plenty of drive, John may 
never finish college, for he raised the odds against 
his finishing by the way he drifted through high 
school. 

If you think John is an isolated case of high school 
drifting, consider a study made of 500 high school 
seniors in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, who had already 
selected colleges they wished to attend. This study 
showed that nearly 90 percent of the students were 
not acquainted with the curricula offered by the 
colleges of their choice. Incredibly, they were plan- 
ning to enter these schools almost blind. 
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Yet colleges are becoming more and more particu- 
lar about whom they select for entry. Students who 
blindly apply for admission are inviting disappoint- 
ments. Too often these students apply at big “name” 
colleges, lured by prestige factors rather than be- 
cause of the results of keen analysis and expert 
guidance. 

As a prerequisite for any college planning, high 
school students and parents should develop a basic 
understanding of the college situation of today and 
of the years immediately ahead. 


Whuy are colleges getting so choosy? Well, they 
are just beginning to feel the effects of the “baby 
boom” of World War II. These babies now are 
beginning to tax college facilities. Moreover, a greater 
percentage of kids of college age now are going to 
college. 

In 1930, only 12.2 percent of those in the 18-21 age 
bracket went to college. In the 1958-59 school year, 
35.6 percent in that age bracket enrolled in college. 
By 1965, 38.5 percent of them will be in institutions 
of higher learning. 

The U. S. Office of Education estimates that in 
September 1959, 3.4 million students enrolled in 
colleges around the country, as compared with 3.25 
million a year earlier. By 1965, enrollments will 
swell to nearly 4.7 million, says the Office of Educa- 
tion. Predictions for 1970 set the figure at 6.4 million 
students—and it may go as high as nine million. 

Look at what this means to a few representative 
schools. 

“We expect our enrollment to go up to 15,000 by 
1965. It is now 10,034,” says a spokesman for the 
University of Colorado. 

“We expect our enrollment to double in the late 
1960's,” says C. I. Duncan, secretary-treasurer, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. 

“Our enrollment will undoubtedly rise eight to 10 
percent in 1960,” says Claude Simpson, director of 
admissions at the State College of Washington. 

B. A. Daetwyler, registrar, University of South 
Carolina, says: “We have started a steady increase 
in enrollment. This increase should amount to ap- 
proximately five percent per year.” 

To accommodate more students, many colleges have 
launched massive building and expansion programs. 

The University of (Continued on page 73) 
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How Dangerous Is It? 


Irvine H. Page, M.D., director of research, 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation, in an exclusive interview with 
Howard Earle, describes the latest scientific 
discoveries about this second most deadly of heart diseases. 


What does a physician mean when he speaks of high 
blood pressure? 

He means that the blood pressure is elevated above 
a relatively arbitrary normal value. Normal blood 
pressure is roughly 120 over 80. These figures rep- 
resent in millimeters the height of a column of 
mercury in a sphygmomanometer, an instrument for 
measuring blood pressure in the arteries. 

The larger figure is the systolic pressure—the 
maximum pressure in the arteries with each heart- 
beat. The smaller figure is the diastolic pressure— 
the minimum pressure between beats, when the heart 
muscles are relaxed and supposed to be getting their 
vital rest. 

Blood pressure fluctuates greatly, and that’s as it 
should be. There are no sharp limits; if your reading 
is 138 over 95 at one time, this doesn’t necessarily 
mean you have high blood pressure. However, if it 
is consistently 160 or more over 90 or 100, and this 
goes on day in and day out, year in and year out, 
the chances are pretty good that you’re developing 
hypertension. 

Hypertension is much more than just an elevation 
in blood pressure. The really important thing about 
high blood pressure is the damage it causes to the 
blood vessels. So I think of it as a disease in which 
elevated blood pressure is only part of the whole 
picture. 


Some physicians use the terms “high blood pressure” 
and “hypertension” interchangeably. Is there a dif- 
ference between the two? 

There is no difference at all. Hypertension is 
merely the name given by medical people to ele- 
vated blood pressure. The public calls it high blood 
pressure. 


What is “essential hypertension,” and how much of 


a threat is it to good health? 
“Essential” means “without known cause.” Es- 
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sential hypertension is a group of symptoms and 
signs in which elevated blood pressure and progres- 
sive damage to the blood vessels characterize the 
disease. It is a very real danger to people’s health. 
However, it varies tremendously in its manifesta- 
tions. For instance, many people will have high blood 
pressure—particularly women after the menopause— 
and they will carry it extremely well. They may go 
many, many years with minimum or no difficulty. 

The other extreme is called malignant hyperten- 
sion. It strikes swiftly and progresses rapidly. It 
advances in a matter of weeks or months, and may 
kill you within months. So there is a wide spectrum 
from the very mild disease to the very severe disease. 


A great deal has been said about the terrible stresses 
and strains of modern-day living. Is there a relation- 
ship between these and the incidence of high blood 
pressure? 

I think that, by and large, there is probably not 
a very close relationship. We see high blood pressure 
in people who, as far as I can determine, have not 
been subjected to any unusual stresses of life. 

Stress, of course, is a very difficult thing to evalu- 
ate. What is stress to one person is not stress to 
another. So it is awfully hard to assume, for in- 
stance, that our generation is under more stress 
than any other generation. Look back and you'll 
realize that every generation has had tremendous 
stresses. 

There were the stresses of the Wars of the Roses. 
And it must have been pretty stressful trying to 
build a pyramid in ancient times. The Mayan Indians 
might have had their heads cut off or been made 
human sacrifices just because they happened to be 
on the losing soccer team, and this must have been 
a pretty stressful situation. 

So I’m not terribly impressed by the argument 
that we are subject to more stress than people of 
past generations. Of (Continued on page 65) 
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THE STORY OF STEROIDS 
(Continued from page 31) 


in history. Through the years, Merck 
had poured some $21 million into 
corticoid research, not to mention 
the millions spent by other re- 
searchers and companies. But it was 
worth every cent of it to suffering 
patients. Almost overnight, Com- 
pound E became world-famous under 
its new name, cortisone. Cortisone, 
invented eons before by nature, had 
at long last become a drug. 


Immediately there began the kind 
of medical and pharmaceutical re- 
search which starts after a drug is 
introduced and continues as long as 
it is used. Once the drug-makers 
made cortisone available, physicians 
could try it cautiously in many 
diseases other than arthritis. The 
major virtues of cortisone and its 
descendents became clarified: re- 
markable _ anti-inflammatory and 
anti-allergic activity. 

Serious skin conditions such as 
pemphigus, and milder ones such as 
atopic dermatitis (“infantile  ec- 
zema’’) proved wonderfully respon- 
sive to corticoid drugs. Atopic 
dermatitis, which in some forms af- 
fects older children and adults as 
well as infants, is thought to be an 
allergic ailment. It’s not a lethal 
disease but is disfiguring, itchy, and 
torturesome. In a recent review, Drs. 
Marion B. Sulzberger and Alfred W. 
Kopf, dermatologists of New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School, state 
that treatment has been “practically 
revolutionized” by local applications 
of drugs of the cortisone family 
which “have been so eminently suc- 
cessful that no other older ‘standby’ 
medicaments can approach their 
over-all effectiveness.” 


Inflammatory eye diseases, many 
of which formerly led to blindness, 


| yielded to the remarkable healing 


powers of the new steroids. Intract- 
able asthma and other serious aller- 
gic emergencies responded to the 
powerful new agents. In _ serious 
burns and other stresses, corticoids 
offered a lifesaving way of buying 
precious time for a wracked body to 
mobilize its forces of recovery. 
These and other vital uses were un- 
known when cortisone was newly 
born. There was much to learn, and 
knowledge came from the nation’s 
doctors who tested cortisone in the 
crucible of human illness. 
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For all its wonders, cortisone was 
not perfect. Sometimes, especially 
in long-continued dosage, there was 
boggy retention of water in tissues 
and other undesirable side effects. 
A few patients who desperately 
needed cortisone could not tolerate 
it because of side-actions. 

Researchers in pharmaceutical 
laboratories plunged into a hotly 
competitive race with a two-fold ob- 
jective: to find better cortisones, and 
to find cheaper ways of making 
them. 

The manufacturing process, with 
an ox bile steroid as starting ma- 
terial, was the most intricate and 
costly ever undertaken by the phar- 
maceutical industry. At each of 
many chemical steps, intermediate 
products had to be separated, dried, 
purified, sent on to the next step, 
with a loss of material at each step. 
A better steroid to start with, one 
with some of its atoms prearranged 
in desired molecular positions, might 
shorten the expensive process. Scores 
of plant and animal steroids were 
studied as possible starting materials. 

One pharmaceutical expedition 
went on an exotic safari to African 
jungles seeking seeds of the stro- 
phanthus, a tropical vine. The seeds 
were thought to contain a “short- 
cut” steroid for cortisone making, 
but proved useless when found. 
More promising were steroids de- 
rived from roots of a different vine, 
popularly called “Mexican yam,” 
but this required intricate shifts of 
fragile parts of new molecules. 


CxHemists of the Upjohn Company, 
one of the nation’s large pharma- 
ceutical firms, perfected a micro- 
biological method that gave a new 
start to cortisone making. Upjohn’s 
manufacturing and _ distributing 
techniques were so efficient that the 
price of cortisone dropped pre- 
cipitately. This was fine for patients 
who needed cortisone, but rough on 
competitors. Several companies 
which had invested hugely in corti- 
coid research, without success, threw 
in the sponge. For a time, some com- 
petitors marketed cortisone at levels 
uncomfortably close to their produc- 
tion costs, but were moderately 
comforted by a truism of the 
pharmaceutical industry: Sales lead- 
ership in products seesaws rapidly, 
and today’s underdog may be top 
dog tomorrow—if he can find a 
better drug. 
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Hydrocortisone, a slight modifica- 


tion of the cortisone molecule, was | 


synthesized by Merck chemists in 
1951. In some respects it was a bet- 


ter and more potent steroid than | 
cortisone and, like cortisone, was a | | 
natural hormone produced by the | 
adrenal cortex. Eternally dissatisfied | 
chemists in pharmaceutical labora- | 
tories kept breaking down steroid | 


molecules, playing put-and-take with 
invisible atoms, and created scores 


of most “unnatural” man-made com- | 
pounds. They were dismally inferior | 


to nature’s own, until Squibb chem- 
ists succeeded in inserting a fluorine 
atom into the steroid nucleus. 


Tue resulting compound was much 
more potent than cortisone, but some 
side effects were proportionately in- 
tensified. 

Many authorities, including Ken- 
dall, were reluctantly convinced that 
nothing tremendously better than 
nature’s own adrenal steroids would 
ever be discovered. 

Some microbes which went about 
their proliferating business in labora- 
tories of the Schering Corporation, 
then a medium-sized pharmaceutical 
firm, decided otherwise. The 
microbes went to work on cortisone 
and hydrocortisone in laboratory 
fermentation devices and gnawed a 
couple of hydrogen atoms from the 
steroid framework. Nothing could 
have seemed more insignificant. 
Hydrogen is the smallest atom in the 
universe. 

But when the product of the 
microbes’ labors was extracted and 
purified, and put through routine 
lab tests, later in animals, still 


later in human beings, it was ob- | 


vious that another great corticoid 
“breakthrough” had arrived. The de- 
hydrogenated cortisones and hydro- 
cortisones were about six times more 
potent than nature’s own hormones. 
Partly because they were effective in 
much smaller doses, partly because 
of chemical structure, side effects 
were lessened remarkably and corti- 
coid therapy at last became possible 
for some suffering patients who 
could not tolerate older drugs. 


Tue new compounds, introduced by 
Schering as prednisone and prednis- 
olone, quickly gained wide medical 
use—and, by showing that “un- 
natural,” man-made steroids can be 
vastly supcrior to scme of nature’s 
own, stimulated competitive research 
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to new intensities. Merck’s original 
“monopoly” of cortisone lasted only 
a few weeks; ever since, one “better 
cortisone” after another has con- 
tinued to make sales leadership for 
individual products a temporary 
phenomenon. Upjohn introduced 
methyl-prednisolone; Lederle and 
Squibb, triamcinolone; last year, 
dexamethasone—more potent than 
prednisone, as the latter is more 
potent than cortisone—was _ intro- 
duced by Merck and Schering. To- 
day, 29 companies furnish steroid 
products to the physician. 

Among the most important corti- 
coids are dosage forms—injectable 
solutions, ointments, suppositories, 
combinations with other agents— 
meticulously developed by leading 
pharmaceutical companies for spe- 
cial, sometimes lifesaving uses. These 


| individual forms, identified by brand 
names, accomplish some things that 
| oral tablets cannot do. In an emer- 


| gency, 


such as obstructive laryn- 
gitis, a doctor may need the 
immediate action of an injectable 
solution. 

We hear a good deal these days 
about large amounts of money 
poured into pharmaceutical industry 
research—about six to seven cents 
of each dollar of net sales, or about 
$200 million plowed back into re- 
search this year. All of this is paid 
for by companies out of net profits 
which, in a good year like 1958, 
average around 12 to 13 percent on 
sales for leading firms. Roughly half 
of these net profits are not paid to 
stockholders as dividends but are 
retained for company research and 
expansion. 


Bur what is this costly research? 
It’s something utterly new in man’s 
long history—a wedding of tech- 
nology and professional scientific, 
medical, and educational skills that 
is industrially unique. You can date 
the industry’s new beginnings from 
World War II days when several 
American firms played major parts 
in transforming Sir Alexander Flem- 
ing’s 12-year-old discovery of a 
chemical curiosity, called penicillin, 
into millions of doses of a lifesaving 
drug. This fabulous success hinted 
that hundreds of other unknown 
chemical compounds which might 
relieve human suffering lay useless, 
awaiting discovery. Pharmaceutical 
research was intensified and has been 
gaining momentum ever since. The 


“chemical revolution” in medicine 
was under way, and it is no accident 
that virtually all of the potent new 
drugs our doctors have today were 
discovered or developed by the 
pharmaceutical industry within the 
past 15 years. 

Basic to this revolution are the 
wonderfully sharpened precision 
tools of the biological sciences which 
probe ever more deeply into chemical 
secrets of life itself. They are ex- 
pensive tools—x-ray diffraction 
devices, electron microscopes, spec- 
trophotometers, many others—but 
the real ingredient is the skill of 
scientific specialists who juggle and 
blueprint molecules and study their 
pharmacology. More and more, med- 
icine is becoming “atom medicine,” 
in the sense that atoms are built 
into medicaments which heal or com- 
fort the ill in ways heretofore im- 
possible. 


Discovery or synthesis of an in- 
teresting chemical does not make it 
a drug. Cortisone is a good example. 
It was just a few grams of powder 
which cost several million dollars to 
produce until Doctor Hench gave 
the first therapeutic dose at the Mayo 
Clinic. A drug is not a drug until 
physicians and clinical investigators 
in institutions, hospitals, clinics, and 
private practice have assessed its 
actions in hundreds of human pa- 
tients. The more potent a drug, the 
more closely its use must be super- 
vised by physicians who are well- 
informed of its actions. A large part 
of pharmaceutical research includes 
close professional cooperation with 
physicians who alone can judge how 
good or bad a product is, and who 
inform the medical profession of the 
facts in reports to their colleagues 
in medical journals. 

Cortisone, at first, was only good 
for rheumatoid arthritis. The fact 
that corticoids are of striking value 
in a greater variety of diseases than 
any other single class of drugs was 
a later discovery, contributed by the 
careful observations of physicians 
the country over. The drugs are as 
important in control of rheumatoid 
arthritis as they were from the be- 
ginning. For many sufferers, corti- 
coids mean the difference between 
disability and the ability to lead a 
reasonably active life and do useful 
work. To some, the cost seems exces- 
sive. This cost, for a fairly average 
patient, amounts to about the cost of 
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a package of cigarettes, perhaps two 
packages, daily—and, if the patient 
is indigent, discreet arrangements 
through his physician usually insure 
that a steroid which the doctor con- 
siders essential is furnished without 
cost. 

All the money spent on steroids by 
all arthritis patients put together 
does not begin to equal the sum they 
spend voluntarily on_ self-chosen 
drugs that are useless, exorbitantly 
priced, fraudulent, and sometimes 
harmful. The Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation, after lengthy study, 
concludes that misrepresentation of 
arthritis products and treatments is 
“a booming racket” which “annually 
takes a toll of more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars from more than 
five million arthritis sufferers.” 

Simple aspirin is a respected and 
inexpensive pain reliever. But “glori- 
fied aspirins”—products in which the 
only active ingredient is aspirin, but 
which are misrepresented as contain- 
ing something remarkable—are foist- 
ed off on credulous arthritis sufferers 
at several dollars a bottle. There is 
a current craze for “vibrator ma- 
chines” of all descriptions among 
gullible arthritics. These may range 
from a $15 vibrating pillow to a 
$600 vibrating chair. Most self- 
chosen drugs and devices are not 
physically harmful. The harm—aside 
from the $250 million a year gulli- 
bility tax on suffering arthritics— 
comes from delay in obtaining proper 
medical care which, given in time, 
can often prevent needless crippling 
and pain. 


To measure and broaden the bene- 
fits of corticoids, with hope of help- 
ing sufferers who now have little to 
help them, experimental trials con- 
tinue without the fanfare of pub- 
licity. Over a five-year period, one 
manufacturer alone donated nearly 
$700,000 worth of corticoids to hos- 
pitals for experimental uses, and 
more than $1,100,000 worth for pa- 
tients with leukemia. Corticoids do 
not cure leukemia, but often they 
may bring temporary but very grati- 
fying remissions. Very large doses 
are needed. The pharmaceutical in- 
dustry does not sell corticoids for 
treatment of leukemia, but produces 
special large-size tablets for admin- 
istration by the patient’s physician. 

After 30 years’ study of adrenal 
hormones, nobody yet knows how 
corticoids work. If precise mechan- 
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isms can be learned, as researchers 
hope, tremendously valuable new 
drugs may come out of present gen- 
eral steroid research which was 
enormously stimulated by the corti- 
coid breakthrough. 


Some steroids are known to have 
tissue-building action, might delay 
breakdowns of aging. Some appear 
to protect against atherosclerosis and 
coronary disease. Many have direct 
effects on aspects of fertility. Some 
are obscurely related to mental func- 
tions. Some are antagonistic to breast 
or prostate cancer. Collectively, few 
classes of biological compounds are 
more vital for buoyant health—or 
presently more mysterious—than the 
versatile steroids. 

Today there is no cure for rheu- 
matoid arthritis. Tomorrow we may 
have one—and for other baffling ail- 
ments—if competitive self-financed 
pharmaceutical research continues to 
go the way it is going. END 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE: 
HOW DANGEROUS IS IT? 


(Continued from page 61) 


course, I don’t think stress is a de- 
sirable thing. 


Is a highly nervous, overactive per- 
son more susceptible to high blood 
pressure than a calm, easygoing 
individual? 

I think probably not. I see many 
highly nervous, overactive persons 
who don’t have any hypertension. 
This idea about such people being 
susceptible—more so than other in- 
dividuals—to high blood pressure is 
a very easy trap to fall into. 

However, this is not to say that I 
am recommending being nervous or 
overactive. It is simply that, in many 
patients, the hypertension is coming 
from the kidneys and not from their 
nervous systems. This is an impor- 
tant, newly-discovered facet of the 
disease. We now realize that many 
of these people who are masquer- 
aded as so-called essential hyper- 
tensions have lesions in _ their 
kidneys, in the blood vessels going 
to the kidneys. Such an ailment is 
surgically correctible. 


Does a person’s weight affect high 
blood pressure? 

Yes, it can affect it in two ways. 
An obese person has a larger, thicker 
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arm, and when the blood pressure 
cuff is put on it, the cuff has to 
compress more tissue in order to 
compress the blood vessel. This gives 
falsely high values. 

Secondly, obese people probably 
are inclined to have a little higher 
blood pressure on the average than 
people who are long and lean. On 
the other hand, it would be quite 
wrong to say that because you are 
obese you will eventually have hy- 
pertension. 


Does diet have any effect on high 
blood pressure? 

Diet has some effect. In the first 
place, excessive caloric intake which 
makes a person obese fits in with 
the question I just answered. The 
other factor, which may have some 
importance when carried to extreme 
levels, is salt ingestion. 


This doesn’t mean that a person 
who takes an average amount of 
salt, such as in the American diet, 
is developing high blood pressure be- 
cause of the amount of salt he con- 
sumes. However, there is growing 
evidence that in some countries, 
where salt is used to great excess, 
the incidence of strokes and high 
blood pressure seems to be higher 
than in populations consuming less 
salt. An example would be Japan, 
where salt is widely used as a food 
preservative because they have no 
refrigeration in some parts of the 
country. 


Will high blood pressure, allowed to 
continue without medical aid, re- 
sult in serious physical difficulties? 
Does it ever right itself in time? 

In all cases, a person with high 
, blood pressure should certainly seek 
medical advice and have his physi- 
cian follow the condition over a pe- 
riod of years. Occasionally, for 
reasons we don’t understand, hyper- 
tension will spontaneously disappear. 
But this'is so rare that it would be 
most unwise not to seek medical 
advice. 

This does not mean necessarily 
that the physician has to treat the 
blood pressure right away. In some 
women, for instance, the advance in 
vascular disease as a result of hyper- 
tension is so slow we haven't felt 
justified in giving them some of the 
potent drugs we now have. How- 
ever, as new and better drugs are 
discovered, we are inclined to use 
them earlier and more often in the 
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less advanced diseases in the hope 
that we will head off vascular dis- 
ease. The physician should follow 
hypertension patients very closely 
so that if vascular disease begins to 
advance he can start treatment im- 
mediately. 


What causes high blood pressure? 

This is a big, big question, because 
there are so many different types of 
hypertension. There are four gen- 
eral categories of causes of high 
blood pressure. They range ai: the 
way from kidney disease to a group 
belonging to the endocrine system, 
such as tumors of the adrenal gland. 
Then there is a group called cardio- 
vascular—obstruction of the aorta, 
for instance. This can be corrected 
by removing the obstruction surgi- 
cally. Lastly, there are the neuro- 
genic types of blood pressure. These 
seem to be associated with disease 
of the nervous system. 


Each of these four categories can 
be divided again into different types. 
I'd say, however, that generally the 
kidney is responsible for more hy- 
pertension than any other single 
system. 


It has been said that the kidney may 
be both the provocative and protec- 
tive organ so far as hypertension is 
concerned. Would you explain that? 

The kidney is the provocative or- 
gan in the sense that we believe it 
secretes an enzyme which acts on a 
constituent in the blood to produce 
a third substance, which we call 
angiotensin. We think angiotensin is 
the cause of high blood pressure of 
kidney origin, or at least part of 
the mechanism which causes this 
condition. Injected into humans, it 
is the most active known substance 
in raising blood pressure. 


As a protective organ, the kidney 
has a means of destroying this blood 
pressure raising principle. That is 
why we say the kidney can both 
produce and destroy the causes of 
high blood pressure. 


Is this action of production and de- 
struction achieved through the filter- 
ing processes of the kidney? 

No. Rather it seems to be through 
the tubular cells. These cells seem to 
secrete the substance and they also 
apparently have the capacity to de- 
stroy this substance as the blood 
circulates around them. The sub- 
stance is not excreted in the urine. 


What effect does high blood pressure 
circulatory 


have on the heart and 
system? 

High blood pressure puts an added 
strain on the entire circulation. The 
heart and blood vessels are built to 
withstand a certain pressure. If you 
double the pressure, the heart must 
work twice as hard to pump the 
same amount of blood around to the 
tissues. This causes the heart to 
become larger and more muscular. 
It puts further strain on blood ves- 
sels by pumping more blood at 
greater force through them. The 
blood vessels degenerate more rapid- 
ly as a result of this increased 
pressure. 

The enlargement of the heart 
makes it a more efficient pump. Un- 
fortunately, this efficiency doesn’t 
last. The heart, as time goes on, can- 
not withstand the strain, and begins 
to fail. There is another develop- 
ment: The elevated blood pressure 
affects the vessels of the body and 
may result in a stroke in the brain 
or deterioration of the kidneys and 
failure of them. 

So you can have three causes of 
death from hypertension: stroke, 
failure of the heart, and failure of 
the kidneys. 


Aren’t there drugs today which will 
relieve or cure high blood pressure? 

Recently developed drugs are ef- 
fective in the majority of hyperten- 
sive cases. This doesn’t mean that 
this is the only type of treatment. 
It does mean that the drugs we now 
have are very effective. I think it’s 
fair to say while they often do not 
get at the cause, they do reduce 
blood pressure and are helpful to 
that extent. 


What steps can be taken to reduce 
susceptibility to high blood pres- 
sure? 

I don’t know. I wish I did. I think 
that what we have today are much 
better diagnostic tools which make 
for better treatment. An instance 
would be an abnormality of the blood 
vessels going to the kidney. We can 
detect this abnormality today and 
head off the blood pressure before 
serious damage is done. So we do 
have better diagnoses and treat- 
ments. 


What does the future hold in the 
battle against high blood pressure? 
We have made tremendous in- 
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roads in past years. Hypertension is 
well on the way toward being cor- 
rected, and in some instances the 
causes successfully treated. We still 
are in a very active phase of re- 
search. Understanding and treatment 
of elevated blood pressure are im- 
proving year in and year out. When 
you realize that practically all of 
the major advances in high blood 
pressure research have occurred in 
the span, say, of my active life, you 
can see that we are moving ahead 
very rapidly and are well on the way 
toward understanding this major 
killer, the second most deadly of 
heart diseases. 


I wouldn’t want to overemphasize 
progress against the disease because 
I think we have a long way to go to 
complete our understanding of it. 
This is one of the most exciting 
fields in medical research, and we 
have received much more than our 
money’s worth out of it. It isn’t as 
glamorous as research in some other 
diseases, but the numbers of victims 
involved make it of surpassing eco- 
nomic and humanitarian importance. 
These endeavors represent one of the 
great unsung victories of the medical 
sciences. END 


HOW CONGRESSMEN 
KEEP FIT 


(Continued from page 35) 


House have had the U. S. Senate as 
their training ground. Here, in al- 
phabetical arrangement, is a thumb- 
nail description of what each one 
does to stay healthy, to keep in 
shape for his present job—and per- 
haps a bigger one. One of these may 
very well be the next President of 
the United States: 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey: The 
perpetual motion man of the U. S. 
Senate, he has revised the old adage 
to read: Late to bed and early to rise 
gives you more time to do more 
things. He thrives on little sleep. 
Recently, he said laughingly that, 
except for illness, he has not been 
to bed before midnight since he was 
12 years old. 


Up and on the phone by six a.m., 
he literally races through his day. 
Frequently, he returns at mid-eve- 
ning to his office from a dinner or a 
speech-making expedition and works 
until one or two a.m. Leisure time 
is at a premium, especially during a 
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primary campaign. He scarcely finds 
time to eat during the day, so he 
starts out with a hearty breakfast. 
At the age of seven, Humphrey 
suffered a near-fatal pneumonia at- 
tack which has left him with a keen 
awareness of the need for maintain- 
ing good health. He gets a physical 
checkup annually, has learned the 
art of catching a cat nap when he 
can, to make up for lost sleep. 
Except for an appendectomy and 
a double-hernia operation some years 
ago, plus an occasional cold—such 
as the one which forced him to take 
a day off during the recent Wis- 
consin primary campaign—he has 
been in vigorous good health and 
has been supercharged with vitality. 
A “meat and potatoes man,” (his 
favorite is a thick, homemade vege- 
table-beef soup) he nonetheless 
watches his diet enough to keep his 
weight at 170-175 pounds. He is 
five-feet-11. Most of his exercise con- 
sists of walking (or nearly running) 
along the corridors in Congress. This 
adds up to perhaps three miles a day. 
He hasn’t smoked in five years and 
sometimes it seems to him that he 
hasn’t relaxed in that long. But when 
he does manage leisure time, he 
gardens, swims, plays with his two 
younger children and, once in a 
while, “gets away from it all” on a 
brief vacation with his family. 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson: He is 
the go-go man of the Senate; its 
majority leader and driving force; a 
man in a great hurry. His enormous 
energy and frenzied pace astound 
friends who recall that 1955 was a 
year of double jeopardy for him 
physically—surgery for removal of 
a kidney stone and then, on July 2, 
a moderately severe heart attack. 
But these same friends note this big 
difference—Johnson then weighed 
220 pounds; now, the six-foot-three 
Texan is a hard-as-nails 185 (he 
trimmed down to 174 at one point 
after his heart attack). 

Having learned the lesson of good 
health the hard way, Johnson ad- 
heres to a set of his own basic rules 
—seven to eight hours sleep a night; 
a physical checkup every other 
month from Doctor Calver and once 
a year from his own physician; exer- 
cise (he likes to walk about a mile 
after dinner when he can, work out 
occasionally in the Senate gym, and 
get in lots of hunting and some fish- 
ing when he gets back to his beloved 
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Medical authorities report that few 
babies, if any, escape diaper rash. No matter 
how clean you keep your baby, this painful 
skin irritation is almost sure to occur. 
That’s because diaper rash isn’t caused just 
by wet diapers, but by bacteria that _ 


baby’s urine into burning, searing 
monia. AND THE ONLY WAY TO PRE- 
VENT DIAPER RASH IS TO DESTROY 
THESE HARMFUL BACTERIA! 
Todo this, you need the “Round-the-Clock” 
germ-killing action provided by the D1a- 
PARENE® 3-Step Plan. Because this plan 
calls for the use of these 3 fine —— 
Anti-Ba aby tions, 
one containing B pene yo rego the 
special ingredient that actually kills rash and 
odor causing bacteria . 
DIAPARENE RINsE— Prevents am- 
monia formation in wet diapers for 
@ upto 15 hours, thus inhibiting diaper 
rash and ammonia odors. 
DIAPARENE PowDER— Has purified 
cornstarch base—greater moisture ab- 
@ sorption than tale powders—gives 
® extra protection against diaper rash, 
prickly heat and chafing. 
DIAPARENE LOTION—Cleans, 
smooths, softens baby’s skin. Lubri- 
cates it to prevent dryness. 
So ask your doctor about the DIAPARENE 
3-step plan that means “Round-the-Clock” 
protection for baby against diaper rash. 
And should diaper rash exist, we believe 
your doctor will recommend DIAPARENE 
ANTI-BACTERIAL OINTMENT for treatment 
and then advise that you follow the above 
3-step plan for diaper rash prevention. 
Remember, mother, for the care and well- 
being of your baby’s tender skin, always 
insist on... 


DIAPARENE 
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Reach for Coca-Cola... and be really refreshed! Only Coke gives you the cheerful lift that’s bright 


and lively... the cold crisp taste that deeply satisfies! Pause often ... and always drink Coke! 


OKE*’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGH! © 1959 THE COCA-COLA ComPaANy, 





TIPS for your home and family 


TRAVELING WITH CHILDREN... SAFE USE OF PESTICIDES... BEWARE OF RABIES 





HERE'S HOW TO USE CHEMICAL PESTICIDES. Householders, apartment dwellers, and 
home gardeners have been using more pesticide chemicals to keep homes 
free of ants, roaches, silverfish, and other pests; to protect flowers 
and trees from insect damage, and to clear lawns of unwanted weeds, reports 
the National Agricultural Chemical Association. 





LIKE ANY TOOL, these pesticides must be handled with care. 

* Always read the label on each container before each use and follow 
the directions. Store the sprays and dusts in original, labeled 
containers. Note warnings and cautions each time before opening 
containers. 


Keep pesticides out of the reach of children, pets, and irresponsible 
people. Store the material in locked cupboards. 


Avoid smoking while spraying or dusting--many of the chemicals 
used are flammable. 


Avoid inhaling sprays or dusts, and wear protective clothing and 
masks. Keep your sleeves rolled down and your collar up. 


Wash immediately with soap and water if you spill pesticide materials 
on your skin. 


Wash your hands thoroughly after spraying or dusting and before 
eating or smoking. Change your clothes, too. 


Cover food and water containers when treating around livestock or ®t; 
pet areas. Always dispose of empty containers so they pose no haz- 
ard to humans or animals. 


Observe label directions to keep residues on edible portions of 
plants within limits permitted by law. 


If you should suddenly feel sick while using a pesticide, or shortly 
afterward, call your family doctor immediately. Physicians now have 
available information for the guick and effective treatment of acci- 
dental overexposure to pesticides. 


TRAVEL WITH CHILDREN. Keeping children occupied when you're on the 

road is the surest way of having all occupants enjoy a long vacation 
ride. Pre-planning is the trick. Take along an assortment of inter- 
esting spelling, counting, or memory games for the eight-l2-year-old set. 
And bring toys for the younger tykes, but remember--not the kind that 
necessitates much physical movement. 





ASSIGN ONE OF THE CHILDREN the duty of seeing that the car doors are 
locked at all times--you'll be protecting the kids, educating all 

of them to the need for safety, and giving one of them a chore that 
will increase his interest in the trip. 





TIPS for your home and family (continued) 


SUITABLE PLAY SPACE should be made in the car. Stack your luggage 
in the back so that it's level with the back seat and cover it with 
pillows and blanket--you'll have a level play area. 


AT THE FIRST SIGN OF CARSICKNESS, move the child up to the front seat 
and let him suck on a lemon--it'll help. 


TAKE ALONG CLOTHING made from wash-and-wear fabrics--they don't soil 
as much, and they are usually easier to launder. 


FOR BABY, keep a travel kit handy including powder, lotions, soap, 
tissues, pins, washcloths, and bibs. See your druggist for these 
inexpensive kits. 


EAT YOUR MAIN MEAL after the day's traveling is over. Follow a reg- 
ular eating schedule, and stay away from hard-to-digest foods. 


AFTER YOU CLEAN your summer camp or cottage, one of your first chores should be 
to replenish the medicine cabinet that hasn't seen use all winter. 





® Include cotton and bandages of various sizes in your cabinet. Anything 
applied to an open wound should be sterile. Keep a thermometer handy, 
especially if kids are around. 


Tweezers are a must for removing splinters. 

An eye wash will help for foreign particles in the eye. 

Aspirin or other pain relievers should be included. 

Keep a sunburn preventive on hand. 

Drugs should be kept in a locked cabinet safe from youngsters. 


A solution or a cream is needed to help relieve irritation of 
poison ivy, oak, or stings. 


A book that lists first aid for various emergencies should be in- 
cluded in all medicine cabinets. 


WATCH OUT FOR RABIES WHEN YOU'RE CAMPING. Skunks, foxes, coyotes, and other 
wildlife ordinarily stay away from humans. Consequently, when these 
animals suddenly appear about farms or campsites and fearlessly walk up 
to people and try to bite, you can be reasonably sure the animals have 
rabies, says Harald N. Johnson, M.D., Berkeley, California. During 
the early stages of the disease, these animals show no paralysis and 
appear norma} except for lack of their normal fear of man and their 
tendency to bite anything they come near. 





ONCE THE RABIES VIRUS is introduced into an open wound and comes in con- 
tact with nerve tissue, it travels to the brain and produces an encepha- 
litis. The disease as it occurs is almost 100 percent fatal. 


SEE A PHYSICIAN IMMEDIATELY IF you're bitten or scratched by any wildlife. 
Better yet, stay away from animals no matter how small or cute they look. 





HOW CONGRESSMEN 
KEEP FIT 


(Continued from page 67) 


Texas; and he daily covers more 
yardage with his restless floor pac- 
ing in the Senate than an Olympic 
track star). 

Johnson is not a big or fancy eater, 
but a fast one. Breakfast: grapefruit 
or melon and venison sausage or 
scrambled eggs; lunch: a choice of 
beef hamburger (cut in the shape 
of Texas) or a plain broiled steak; 
dinner: a fish or meat course with 
vegetables—boiled spinach and 
baked or mashed potatoes. He keeps 
to a high-protein, low-calorie diet, 
but occasionally indulges his weak- 
ness for Mexican food. 

His aides say Johnson keeps ship- 
shape by working—the more work 
the better. As majority leader, Dem- 
ocratic policy chairman, and member 
of the senate space, appropriations, 
and armed services committees, he 
gets a heaping full measure of work- 
ing “exercise” from 7:30 a.m. until 


he calls it a long, hard day at mid- | 


night. 

Between those hours, he has 
phoned his staff, read the Congres- 
sional Record and several newspa- 
pers, and talked to four or five people 
on official business before arriving 
at the office at 9:30. Then there are 
appointments, committee hearings, 
staff conferences, constituents to see, 
bills to push through the Senate, 
noses to count on vital legislation, 
banquets to attend, speeches to make 
—and planning more of the same for 
tomorrow and the next day, and 
the next. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy: A six-foot, 
164-pounder who looks as trim and 
taut as the jib on his sailboat, Ken- 
nedy was asked recently how he kept 
in such good shape (he hasn’t added 
more than a pound or two since he 
played freshman and junior varsity 
football at Harvard nearly 24 years 
ago). “Easy,” he replied with a half- 
joking smile, “I’m sweating out the 
primaries.” 

The physical demands of presi- 
dential primary campaigns—bounc- 
ing from state to state, town to 
town—have, indeed, called for a high 
order of conditioning for this ordeal. 
Some days, Kennedy already was out 
shaking hands at 5:30 a.m., then 
racing through a split-second sched- 
ule. 

Being on the move has been the 
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principal form of exercise in recent 
months. Strenvous exercise is fore- 
closed by a back injury suffered 
when his PT boat was in combat 
with a Japanese destroyer in the 
Pacific during World War II. (The 
injury required surgery in 1945 and 
again in 1954.) But he takes fre- 
quent walks with his wife. Summers, 
he golfs (in the low 80's), swims, 
sails at Cape Cod. He keeps a golf 
club in his office. When he feels the 
need to “unwind,” he swings it 
casually. 

Normally, his day starts at seven 


a.m. He is really in business by 8:30 
with breakfast meetings at his 
Georgetown home on legislative and 
political matters, then off to the 
Capitol. As a member of two of the 
most vital committees in the Senate 
—foreign relations and labor—he 
spends the better part of his morn- 
ings at hearings, dashes to the 
Senate chamber for the beginning of 
the day’s session, then goes to his 
office to keep appointments for about 
an hour. 

At 1:15 p.m., he has lunch in his 
office—food prepared at home and 
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brought to him warm, tasty, and as 
he likes it. That way he kills three 
birds with one store: (1) he doesn’t 
have to dash to a restaurant; (2) he 
gets home cooking, and (3) he can 
hold business conferences while 
lunching. 


After lunch, there are more com- 
mittee meetings, staff sessions, mail- 
answering, Senate business. It fre- 
quently is eight o’clock before he 
heads for home—if there isn’t a 
banquet and a speech to interfere. 
Kennedy, too, is a meat-and-potatoes 
eater (steaks and lamb chops), but 
he watches his diet carefully, avoid- 
ing exotic foods and rich desserts. 
He’s a big milk drinker; relaxes oc- 
casionally with a cigar, but has 
never smoked cigarettes. 


Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon: A 
frenzied pace has become a normal 
way of life for Nixon. He counts it 
a lucky day when he can get as 
much as seven hours sleep and limit 
his travels to a few hundred miles. 
But he considers that very pace to 
be tremendous exercise. Newsmen 
who toured the Soviet Union with 
the Vice President last year reported 
that friend and critic alike marveled 
at Nixon’s great stamina and un- 
flagging vigor. He maintained a 
punishing schedule. Sample: 

Set out early one morning from 
Leningrad, flew 3000 miles into Si- 
beria, visited a factory, attended a 
ballet, retired late. Up early, drove 
over muddy, bumpy roads to a hy- 
droelectric power dam, climbed steep 
stairways to the top, then back to 
the bottom, exposed himself to heck- 
ling communist stooges, visited a 
scientific community preceded and 
followed by a long and hot boat ride, 
faced more hecklers, flew 1500 miles 
to Urals, visited another factory, re- 
tired late. 

Up early, drove some 60 miles 
from Asian to European Urals (and 
back), hiked through a steel mill, 
drove 30 miles, donned miner’s togs, 
descended 750 feet into a copper 
mine, and walked a mile through 
dank tunnels. 

Next morning, another long, 
bumpy car ride to visit an atomic 
installation, flew 1500 miles to Mos- 
cow, immediately began writing his 
radio-TV speech and stayed at it 
until three a.m. Slept an_ hour, 
worked on speech all that day, de- 
livered it at night. Up early, held a 
press conference, flew to Warsaw 
for more of the same. 
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The Year Death Contrclled the House 


THE IMPORTANCE of good health among members of Congress was grimly 
demonstrated 30 years ago when centro! of the House of Representatives 
shifted from one party to another through death. In the 1930 elections, 
Republicans retained control of the House. But in the ensuing year before 
the newly-elected Congress began its session (in December 1931), death 
had struck down 16 House members, 10 of them Republicans. Democrats 
won most of the special elections to fill the vacancies and gained control 
of the House. This catapulted John Nance Garner to the post of speaker, 
from which he went on the following year to be elected vice president. 








Nixon, five-feet-11, holds his 
weight at 170 pounds by carefully 
watching his diet. Not a very big 
eater, he nonetheless has a wide 
variety of tastes ranging from 
ground beefsteak to highly-seasoned 
Spanish food and spaghetti and meat 
balls. When he is on the banquet cir- 
cuit, which is often, he eats a ham 
sandwich before going to dinner. 
That’s because he has found from ex- 
perience he doesn’t get much of a 
chance to eat a complete meal at a 
banquet. Later, when he returns 
home or to his hotel, he will have 
a ground beefsteak. 

Besides work, golf and walking 
are his main exercise. His day starts 
at seven a.m. He has breakfast with 
Mrs. Nixon and their two daughters, 
and is at the office by nine. From 
then until seven p.m., he follows a 
chock-full, swiftly-paced, minute-by- 
minute schedule which calls for staff 
meetings, answering correspondence, 
studying briefing reports on a wide 
variety of subjects (he is considered 
one of the most thoroughly briefed 
men in Washington), presiding over 
the Senate, keeping at least a half 
dozen formal appointments a day 
and many more brief, informal dis- 
cussions, conferring with cabinet 
officers frequently, and attending 
cabinet and National Security Coun- 
cil meetings at the White House 
weekly. And, just to be sure he 
doesn’t have an idle moment, he 
often attends sports events. Except 
for an occasional attack of hay fever, 
he considers himself in “very good 
health.” 

Sen. Stuart Symington: He shares 
the common denominator of all pres- 
idential hopefuls—great wellsprings 
of stamina and the ability to rock 
along at a swift and exacting pace. 
And, like his fellow-aspirants, he 
has a vested interest in good health. 

Except for surgery for hyperten- 
sion in 1947, Symington has been in 


general good health. He undergoes a 
complete physical twice a year. A 
star lacrosse and tennis player in 
his Yale days, he still maintains a 
keen and active interest in sports. 
His chief exercise now consists of 
an occasional game of golf (he 
shoots in the very respectable neigh- 
borhood of the high 70’s). Once or 
twice a week, he goes to the Senate 
gymnasium at the end of the day 
for a massage. 

Weight is no problem for the 
Senator. He stays between 185 and 
190 pounds—a trim fit for his six- 
foot-three frame. Luckily, he can 
satisfy his varied tastes with three 
square meals a day without having 
to worry about overweight. Yet, he 
keeps constantly on the alert against 
extra pounds, and combats any such 
tendency by sipping skimmed milk. 

He hasn’t smoked in 20 years. In 
one way or another, he works seven 
days a week—six in his Senate of- 
fice, the seventh at home or on the 
road, preparing for or making 
speeches, reading reports. He is lit- 
erally up at the crack of dawn. As 
one aide put it, “he usually never 
phones any member of the staff be- 
fore six o’clock in the morning, but 
we do get calls from then on.” 

Symington frequently reads in 
bed before starting his day’s routine. 
Sometimes he has staff members or 
others in for breakfast meetings at 
his home, then he gets to the office 
by nine a.m. and goes full tilt— 
committee hearings, Senate sessions, 
lunch conferences, office appoint- 
ments, letters—until about seven. 
Then he heads for home, does more 
work, and gets to bed reasonably 
early so he can look dawn straight 
in the eye the next day. 

Members of Congress, whether 
they are running for the Presidency, 
campaigning for re-election, or pre- 
paring for retirement, have learned 
that good health pays good dividends 


TODAY’S HEALTH 





and, according to Doctor Calver, in 
general they take better than aver- 
age care of their health. 

“There is little absenteeism in Con- 
gress because of illness,” says Doc- 
tor Calver. 
roll call he’s generally on business 
somewhere.” 

Cardiovascular diseases (heart at- 
tacks and strokes), tumors of vari- 
ous types, and infectious diseases 
have been the chief congressional 
killers, in that order. 

During the past 30 years, accord- 
ing to Doctor Calver, the incidence 
of coronary disease among members 
of Congress has been reduced by at 
least 70 percent. Cardiovascular ac- 
cidents are still rated as a consider- 
able health problem. But, as 
members of Congress get on in age 
and length of service, there is more 
incentive—as a result of a compara- 
tively recent congressional retire- 
ment plan—to retire and get away 
from the stresses and strains of 
office. 

Better medical care and facilities, 
a keener awareness of the need for 
maintaining good health, improved 
comforts for members of Congress 
(including air conditioning and more 
office help), plus numerous incidental 
factors add up to this appraisal of 
the congressional well-being by Doc- 
tor Calver: 

The congressional span of life 
has increased appreciably. END 


COMPETITION FOR COLLEGE: 
THE IVY WALLS ARE BULGING 


(Continued from page 59) 


Pennsylvania has just completed 
a 10-year building program and is 
now planning another which may 
cost $75 million. 

Washington & Lee University is 
pushing a $2-million development 
program. Bucknell University has 
launched a $10-million improvement. 
Columbia University is spending $17 
million on its East Campus, with 
a new $7-million school of law 
among buildings under construction. 

This is just a sampling of what 
colleges are doing to meet the influx 
of students anticipated in the years 
ahead. But colleges are showing less 
willingness to throw doors open to 
any high school graduate who ap- 
plies for admission. Part of this is 
due to the fact that the sheer weight 
of numbers allows colleges to be 
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“If a member misses a | 
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Save 240 miles of driving—Enjoy Clipper 
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. . and write today to find out how you 
can still apply for a $1,000 life insur- 
ance policy to help take care of final 
expenses without burdening your fam- 
ily. Mail a postcard or letter, giving 
your name, address and year of birth to: 

Old American Ins. Co. 
4900 Oak, Dept. L646M 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and no one 
will call on you. You can handle the 


| entire transaction by mail. 
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more selective in saying who can 
enter. Part also is due to a changing 
philosophy concerning the purpose of 
college. 

You used to hear a lot about how 
“every student should be given an 
opportunity to go to college.” Now 
you are apt to hear the same state- 
ment with a qualification: “Every 
student should be given an opportun- 
ity to go to college, provided that 
his high school record indicates he 
is capable of obtaining something 
from it.” 


Professor Ralph Halford, chair- 
man of Columbia University’s chem- 
istry department, summarized the 
stiffening attitude toward scholasti- 
cism at a panel session on education 
held in Chicago. Said he: “Schooling 
made easy is not schooling—it’s just 
plain fooling.” 


- 
I ATHER Theodore Hesburgh, pres- 
ident of the University of Notre 
Dame, stated recently that emphasis 
is being placed on quality rather 
than quantity at his school. 

At Bowdoin College, Dean Na- 
thaniel C. Kendrick says, “We do 
not expect to alter entrance require- 
ments, but with increased applica- 
tions it is inevitable that the 
admissions become more selective 
and competitive without any formal 
change in requirements.” 

Columbia University has revised 
entrance requirements upward. The 
University of Pennsylvania has 
boosted math and language require- 
ments. The New York University 
School of Business has doubled its 
degree requirements in writing and 
has expanded its literature require- 
ments. Ohio Wesleyan has taken a 
stiffer attitude toward students who 
are poor in English. The University 
of Illinois seeks to discourage the 
poor student through a counseling 
service. 


So it goes. You don’t have to look 
far to find hundreds of other in- 
stances of how colleges are tighten- 
ing standards. Even in state schools 
which are sometimes required to ac- 
cept all state high school grads 
with appropriate courses, regardless 
of marks, you find less willingness to 
put up with poor students for long. 
The law may say such students must 
be accepted. It doesn’t say they must 
be kept in class. So the flunk rate 
among them is high and still rising. 

A college education never has been 
more important than it is today, 
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either. A diploma is not a guarantee 
of success; but it is a great help in 
this atomic-space age. The U. S. 
Census Bureau estimates that the 
average holder of a college diploma 
will earn over $100,000 more in his 
lifetime than will the non-college 
man. 

The average starting salary for 
1959 college graduates was $425 
a month, according to a U. S. Labor 
Department estimate. 

Money, of course, isn’t everything. 
The prosperity and well-being of this 
nation depends on the educational 
level of its people. Our current cold 
war with Russia also places emphasis 
on more and better college training 
of our youth. 

Parents cannot remain complacent 
about the situation if there are chil- 
dren approaching college age in the 


family. Counseling for college is ~ 


woefully inadequate in many schools, 
so parents can’t leave everything to 
teachers and school officials. 

“Unfortunately, we have a serious 
shortage of professionally trained 
school counselors. Our high schools 
have less than half of the counselors 
they need,” warns Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

As a first step toward remedying 
this situation, the federal govern- 
ment last summer supported counsel- 
ing and guidance training institutes 
at about 50 colleges in all sections of 
the country. Institutes were held at 
such widely diverse schools as Boston 
University, Washington State Col- 
lege, Northwestern University, Texas 
Technological College, and the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley). 

High school teachers interested in 
counseling were put through an in- 
tensive course aimed at showing 
them how to guide students in the 


selection of careers and in choosing 
courses for such careers. The gov- 
ernment not only paid for tuitions 
but also for living expenses of these 
counselors of tomorrow. 

Significantly, at some of the ses- 
sions, schools taught teachers how to 
counsel parents as well as students. 

While counseling service is woe- 
fully inadequate at many high 
schools in the country, the excellent 
services already established in some 
schools and districts indicate what 
can be done. 

In Bedford Hills, New York, the 
Guidance Center of the Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services 
now is providing a counseling serv- 
ice for nine school systems of North- 
ern Westchester County, New York. 
Approximately 1100 students were 
served by the Center during the 
1958-59 academic year. 

The major purpose of the Guid- 
ance Center is to supplement the 
work of regular school counselors. 
It administers tests and digs for ad- 
ditional facts about students which 
the school counselor himself would 
not have time to secure. 

A statement by the Center shows 
its goals. It says: “We believe that 
every boy and girl of high school age 
should be interested in getting the 
most out of his school experience. To 
do so, he should have at some time 
during his educational career in 
grades nine-12 at least one thorough, 
objective, and as-complete-as-pos- 
sible appraisal of his vocational 
aptitudes, interests, abilities, and 
personality. In some cases there may 
be a need for a second, or even a 
third, such appraisal. 

“We believe, too, that many stu- 
dents, if left to their own resources, 
will be unable to secure such service. 
For many, this is financially impos- 
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sible. This type of service can be 
handled in most cases far more effec- 
tively and economically in a guidance 
center.” 

Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, is another ex- 
ample of a school with a highly de- 
veloped counseling program. Before 
high school entrance, eighth-graders 
are given counsel about courses 
which may fit them in high school. 


In high school, tests help spotlight 
talented students so that they may 
be singled out for special courses. 
Periodically through the four years 
of high school, work of students is 
reviewed and revised in line with 
abilities and interests. 

In the junior year, emphasis is 
placed on college preparation. Bat- 
teries of aptitude tests help students 
decide which careers appeal to them. 
Counsel is given concerning appro- 
priate colleges which might fit a 
student’s abilities as well as desires. 


In the senior year, students are 
told about college life by high school 
alumni now in college. Officials from 
various colleges speak to seniors, 
telling them about the colleges. At- 
tention is given to focusing interests 
of seniors in the direction of colleges 
best fitted for them. Individual help 
is provided by well-trained counse- 
lors. 

Baldwin Senior High School, Bald- 
win, New York, operates a continu- 
ous program of guidance. The 65 
percent of the students going on to 
college draw more attention than 
do their non-college classmates. Par- 
ents are invited to participate in 
guidance sessions starting with the 
ninth grade. Numerous other high 
schools around the country have ex- 
cellent guidance services for stu- 
dents. But generally, the nation’s 
youth requires much more help in 
planning for college and careers. 

The easiest way to prepare for 
college, of coursé, is to take those 
courses which are required for entry. 
The following courses satisfy en- 
trance requirements of most colleges: 


4 years of English. 

3 years of mathematics. 

3 years of social studies. 

2 years of a foreign language. 

1 year of laboratory science. 

However, specific requirements 
should be investigated for each col- 
lege, for there may be other require- 
ments which must be met. Most 
colleges give no credit at all for 
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commercial and vocational courses. 
Nevertheless, it will be profitable for 
a high school student to include typ- 
ing among his subjects. 

Good grades in high school are 
also a big help when it comes to 
entering college. Many colleges won’t 
even consider your application if you 
are not in the upper third of your 
class, which means A or B grades. 


Tre high school student who de- 
cides early what he wants to do has 
a major advantage over the student 
who flounders along not sure which 
career appeals to him. In the future, 
high schools will be depending more 
and more on tests to identify apti- 
tudes and abilities of students. 


“Our research shows that routine 
tests can predict the college per- 
formance of high school graduates 
more accurately than can their high 
school principals,” says Benno G. 
Fricke, psychologist at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Benjamin S. Bloom, university ex- 
aminer at the University of Chicago, 
says that within the next five. years 
admission officials will be able with 
batteries of tests and electronic 
“brains” to predict the college suc- 
cess or failure of nine out of every 
10 high school students. 


Says he: “As the accuracy and 
validity of tests increase, we will be 
able to feed test scores, together with 
high school grade histories, into 
electronic computers and these ma- 
chines will spew out predictions 
about the probable college achieve- 
ments of students.” 


Sucu mechanical selection of stu- 
dents may not appeal to some par- 
ents. But mechanical determination 
of a student’s ability is better than 
no determination at all. There would 
not be this emphasis on testing to- 
day in the area of aptitudes were 
it not for the fact that so many stu- 
dents drift along, not certain of 
where they are headed. 


In any case, it is doubtful that 
tests alone will ever be the sole de- 
termining factor in guiding students. 
Parents and students should accept 
tests for what they are: important 
mechanical aids which do tell some- 
thing about students when correlated 
with other high school records. To 
help prepare for college, many coun- 
selors recommend that students take 
college entrance examinations as 
juniors. This trial run prepares them 
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for the test they will take as seniors. 


In the junior year, too, students 
should be studying college catalogs, 
attempting to select schools fit. for 
them. Here is where high school 
counselors can help in avoiding those 
disappointments which sometimes 
occur when a student aims too high. 


Students should understand early 
that many colleges receive three and 
four times as many applications for 
admission as they can handle. Dart- 
mouth College turns down four of 
every five applicants. Carleton Col- 
lege turns down two of every three. 
In a representative year, Harvard 
University receives 3700 applications, 
accepts only 1100. Princeton Uni- 
versity takes only 760 students of 
4600 applying. 

For many high school seniors this 
may mean that they will not be able 
to go to the college of their first 
choice, or perhaps even of the sec- 
ond. This should be understood as a 
fact of life, not as a rejection which 
warrants an emotional scar 


ONE highly ranked Eastern high 
school reported that in 1957, 50 per- 
cent of its students were selected by 
the college of their first choice. In 
1958, only 25 percent of the seniors 
were able to go to first choice col- 
leges. In 1959 the figure remained at 
25 percent, but only because advisors 
persuaded many students that appli- 
cations at certain first choice col- 
leges would be futile. 

“We will continue to see fewer 
and fewer young people being ac- 
cepted at the college of their first 
choice,” says Dr. G. Kerry Smith, 
executive secretary, Association for 
Higher Education, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 


But there still is plenty of room 
in hundreds of small colleges. Many 
of these schools have excellent teach- 
ers, and high academic standards, 
too. 

Adequate counseling can prepare 
high school students for the rat race 
which is developing around college 
entrance. The wise student knows he 
may have to apply at three or four 
schools which have been carefully 
selected to match his talents and 
aptitudes. He may be turned down by 
two or three of them. But if care 
has gone into his applications, he 
should get into the third or fourth, 
provided, of course, he has the abil- 
ity for attending college in the first 
place. END 
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WHACK THAT BALL, GRANDPA 
(Continued from page 41) 


tens of thousands of fans from 1943 
to 1953. “Rabbit,” as he was affec- 
tionately called, is now at 91 enjoy- 
ing, he reports, “the best of health” 
on his Iowa chicken ranch. 


Reserved also for the Club’s future 
Hall of Fame, which the members 
and their countless friends are an- 
ticipating will some day be a reality, 
is the name of the late C. H. Harri- 
gan, who came from New Hamp- 
shire. His brilliant fielding at third 
base and his precision throws to first 
delighted the fans. Fans today are 
applauding another star, Joe Scan- 
lan, who at 83 still plays third base 
for the Kids. Every season has its 
stars. Several of them. One player 
several seasons ago was popular with 
the fans because of his arguments 
with the umpires. His comments on 
an umpire’s decision one day in- 
cluded a few choice adjectives 
taken from his vocabulary when he 
supervised a group of workers. Un- 
fortunately, his statements, and a 
few the crowd offered in his behalf, 
are usually not printed. 


First aid man for both teams is 
Dr. Charles S. F. Lincoln, a 90-year- 
old retired physician from Bruns- 
wick, Maine. He was one of the 
Club’s outfielders for several years. 
He says, “I don’t do much. Those 
guys take real good care of them- 
selves—they know their limitations. 
They eat right, get a lot of rest, and 
they know how to relax. If they 
didn’t take care of how they lived, 
they wouldn’t be out there very long. 
Injuries are minor—usually include 
jammed fingers and a few bruises. 
Players who don’t warm up before 
the game often get charley horses or 
muscle cramps.” 


One of the oldest active players is 
David Higgins, 86, of Lockport, New 
York. He’s been playing for the last 
11 years. Higgins is noted for his 
speedy base running and he’s con- 
sidered a real ball hawk—he never 
drops a ball. Two years ago he won 
the Club’s award for the most runs 
made. His batting average over the 
last six seasons is above 550—and it 
includes several home runs. 
Leading pitcher last year was 84- 
year-old John P. Maloney of East 
Orange, New Jersey. After he 
pitches a seven-inning game, he goes 
home, takes a shower, has lunch, 


and then 
fishing. 

, Another octogenerian baseball star 
is Billy Black, 88, now playing in 
his 15th season. He recently pitched 
and won the game that was high- 
lighted with two triple plays. 

The Kids and Kubs made a trip 
to Havana, Cuba, in March 1939, 
and played two exhibition games at 
the Jaimanithas Yacht Club. 


spends the afternoon 


Years ago the New York Yankees 
started playing their spring practice 
games in St. Petersburg. One day at 
the Kubs’ practice one of the Kubs 
noticed two gentlemen on the field 
who looked like they were in danger 
of getting hit with a line drive. Said 
the Kub to Babe Ruth and Lou 
Gehrig, “You youngsters better look 
sharp or you'll get hurt.” 

Many other players from the 
major leagues have taken advantage 
of their spring training and exhibi- 
tion games in Florida to watch the 
Kids and Kubs play. Among such 
distinguished visitors have been 
Pepper Martin, Lefty Gomez, Jimmie 
Fox, Phil Rizzuto, George Pipgras, 
Joe Medwick, Bob Hall, Bob Feller, 
Max Lanier, Robin Roberts, Rus 
Meyer, and Roger Peckinpaugh. The 
latter’s father, Frank Peckinpaugh, 
played 11 seasons with the Three- 
Quarter Century Club. 

When the team members separate 
after the season and return to their 
summer homes. throughout the 
country, many players communicate 
with each other. Lasting friendships 
have been formed because of the 
Kids and Kubs. 


WHENEVER the Club members 
get together, they reminisce about 
“old times.’”’ They'll laugh about one 
of their former members, built some- 
what like a kewpie doll, who raced 
after a fly ball, held his hands in the 
air, and caught the ball while his 
pants fell to his ankles. He held the 
ball high to show he caught it. Or 
they’ll tell the story about the slug- 
ger who hit a game-winning home 
run. He was halfway te home base 
when he suddenly returned to third, 
got on his hands and knees, and 
started groping in the dirt for his 
false teeth that he dropped when he 
rounded the bag. 

You may also hear of the retired 
minister who collided with a second- 
baseman. Both players got up fight- 
ing. Suddenly the fight stopped and 
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the minister said, “Sorry, brother, I 
forgot I was a preacher once.” 

The Club is proud of the fact that 
among its many members, who have 
played for a season or more there 
has never been a fatality on the 
diamond. The only casualty in its 
history occurred three years ago 
when a new 75-year-old member 
passed away with a heart attack 
during his fifth game with the organ- 
ization. “However, about 15 specta- 
tors have been casualties to heart 
attacks,” said a retired physician 
who attends most of the games. 

Two years ago the Club made a 
comprehensive study of the health 
history of its older members. Only 
those 81 or older and who had played 
at least six seasons were considered. 

Thirty-four Kids and Kubs, the 
survey shows, played an average of 
eight seasons before they retired and 
later died at an average of 87 years. 
It is significant to note that these 
gentlemen had lived five years 
beyond the life expectancy norm of 
82 for men who reach 75. To keep 
the above figures entirely representa- 
tive, the tabulations did not include 
Captain Eldridge, who lived to the 
age of 107. 
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Twenty-nine of the 63 players un- 
der review are still living and en- 
joying good health. Their average 
age is now 86 years. This is already 
four years beyond life expectancy 
for this group. And at the close of 
the Club’s 1958-1959 series they had 
played from six to 13 seasons, an 
average of eight years. 

Eight of the above 29 are still on 
the roster of the Club’s active play- 
ers. The other 21 have retired from 
playing in the more strenuous exhibi- 
tion and series games. However, 
several of them serve as coaches and 
are frequently seen fielding and bat- 
ting during the practice hour before 
the official game is called. 

Dr. Arnold Anderson of St. Peters- 
burg said he once checked five of 
the active players. “I was amazed at 
their excellent physical condition. 
After watching these boys, I’ve 
changed my ideas on exercise. I 
used to tell the oldsters to take it 
easy. Now I'm telling them to exer- 
cise to their heart’s content as long 
they can do it without distress.” 

These documented statistics seem 
to justify and make eloquently clear 
the inevitable conclusion that the 
exercise and the play impulse in- 
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herent in these games are definitely 
promoting both good health and 
extraordinary longevity for the Kids 
and Kubs. 

Moreover, this is the consensus of 
the “boys” themselves, as is indicat- 
ed in their replies to a questionnaire 
sent to Club members 81 years old or 
over. Here are a few representative 
responses: 

Fred Doubleday, 91—‘Playing 
with the Kids and Kubs was good 
fun and gave me a new interest 
which benefited my health. Sitting 
on a green bench just waiting for 
Father Time to call you, and not 
exercising, is sure to hasten the 
call.” 

Ed Main, 84—“Playing ball with 
the Club has improved my health. I 
feel a darn sight worse when I 
don’t play. I feel better when I am 
active.” 

William Black, 88-—(and still an 
active player) “The physical exercise 
has been very beneficial to me. I 
continue to be strong, active, and 
healthy. I am certain this same testi- 
mony will apply to all the boys who 
have been active players.” 

Roy McKenna, 84—‘“We provide a 
great morale builder for many old- 
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sters. We see many men over 75 who 
feel they are all washed up. When 
they see us play, and when they play 
themselves, they get a new lease on 
life. Some spectators haven’t missed 
a game in 10 years.”’ 

William E. Davis, 78—“Once a 
guy hits the rocking chair, he’s 
through. He'll live longer, and have 
a lot more fun if he organizes a team 
like ours in his own home town.” 

John Maloney, 84—‘Playing soft- 
ball the past eight years has done 
a lot for my health. I used to have 
such pains in my shoulders so that I 
could hardly raise my arms. I don’t 
have this trouble any more.” 


FRED Ross, 97—“Playing ball 10 
years with the Kids and Kubs has 
improved my health.” 

Joe Scanlan, 83—‘“These games 
keep me in good condition. I can 
breathe more deeply; sleep like a 
babe; muscles are not flabby; can 
run without effort. I think this exer- 
cise is responsible for a long life. Tell 
the boys in the rocking chairs.” 

So it may be said of the “boys” of 
the Three-Quarter Century Softball 
Club, their several years of playing 
the great American pastime has 
added “life to their years and years 
to their lives.”” And it may be claimed 
too that at long last they have 
discovered in Ponce de _ Leon’s 
Florida, the long-sought-for Foun- 
END 


WHY CAMPERS GO EAST 
(Continued from page 47) 


fare for two adults and three chil- 
dren is $17. 

An amazing number of sturdy 
visitors choose to hike along the 
steep, twisting foot trails to the sum- 
mit. There are shelters along the 
trails and a lodge and restaurant at 


| the top. From the peak you can look 


out on New Hampshire’s impressive 
blue-green mountains for mile after 
mile in every direction. 

Campsites are plentiful in New 
Hampshire, but heavily used in mid- 
summer. One of the finest is on the 
shore of White Lake near the village 
of West Ossippee, where there is a 
playground for children and a fine 
sandy beach for swimmers. 

At Portland, Maine, you can get 
your first glimpse of the Atlantic. 
You’ve come now from the highest 


peak to sea level and you'll find a 
complete change in scenery. 

Drive south now to Massachusetts 
and into territory steeped in the his- 
tory of early America, taking time to 
visit historic spots at Lexington, 
Concord, Boston, and Plymouth. 

Drive out to the North Bridge in 
Lexington and pause a moment 
where the Revolutionary War was 
born. Here 75 civilian Minute Men 
defied 400 British regulars when 
Captain Parker shouted, “Don’t fire 
unless fired upon,” and added 
quickly, “But if they mean to have 
a war let it begin here.’’ And it did. 
The British, marching to the thump- 
ing of their drummers, were turned 
back to Boston by farmers from their 
fields and craftsmen from their 
shops. 

In Boston, spend a day seeing the 
Old North Church, Bunker Hill, and 
other historical sites. At Plymouth 
you may want to take a look at 
Plymouth Rock, and go aboard the 
Mayflower II ($2.80 for family of 
five). 


Drive out to the tip of Cape Cod 
where the Pilgrims first landed in 
1620, and visit Provincetown which 
you can see best by climbing the 
252-foot Pilgrim Tower. On the Cape 
there are both public and private 
campgrounds. 

Many fine restaurants around the 
Cape specialize in seafood.. Or if 
you’re a do-it-yourself sportsman, 
try the salt water fishing and per- 
haps you can even catch your own 
seafood. 

From the Cape, follow Highway 6 
through Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and across northern Pennsylvania's 
mountain country. 

In two weeks and some 2000 miles 
of driving, depending on how many 
side trips you take, you can make a 
comfortable tour of this Eastern 
loop. You will seldom drive more 
than 200 miles a day and usually 
less. 


SEASONED camping families will 
tell you to make camp early because 
making camp in the dark is never 
fun. Always plan to locate a camp- 
ground, pitch your tent, make beds, 
and get the evening meal under way 
before darkness. This leaves time for 
swimming, fishing, and relaxing. 
How do you find a campground? 
Guidebooks listing private and pub- 
lic campgrounds, their locations, and 
facilities are available at bookstores 
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and sporting goods stores for $1 to 
$2. With one of these guides and a 
set of highway maps, you can pick 
out campgrounds ahead of you as 
you travel. Each state also publishes 
a free campground list; see list of 
sources on page 46. 

Campgrounds almost everyplace 
are operated on a first-come, first- 
served basis, althoug! a few Eastern 
ones require reservations. When you 
drive into a campground, locate the 
manager and register. He will usu- 
ally charge you a camper’s fee— 
about $1 a night. 

What equipment do you need? 
Basically, a tent, stove, cooking 
equipment, lamp, and bedding. 


Tue array of tent styles on the 
market today can confuse the novice 
outdoorsman. But the most popular 
for automobile campers is still the 
umbrella tent. It is easily erected 
and gives a maximum amount of 
living space for the cost. Other pop- 
ular models are wall tents and cot- 
tage type tents. Some of the newer 
ones include shelters with an extra 
door at the back that attaches to an 
opened station wagon. Others un- 
fold to make a cartop tent into which 
you climb at night with the help of 
a short ladder. Or you can get tents 
that have expanding inside frames 
like an umbrella and pop open so 
you get your tent up in two minutes 
or less. 

Whichever tent you choose, make 
sure it is easily erected, light-weight, 
and compact for packing. It’s a good 
idea, before you buy a first tent, to 
visit a nearby public campground 
and talk with experienced campers 
there. 

Outdoor sleeping has become as 
comfortable as indoor slumber. With 
modern sleeping bags, you’re un- 
likely to roll out of bed or stick your 
bare feet out into the cold night air. 
Every member of your family should 
have a sleeping bag and air mattress. 
Good sleeping bags cost $15 to $20. 
Buy a bag to match the type camp- 
ing you will do. Most summer 
camping in temperate climates calls 
for about three pounds of good qual- 
ity synthetic fiber filling in an adult- 
size sleeping bag. 

There are short sleeping bags for 
babies, long ones for long people, and 
double ones for station wagon sleep- 
ing. The sleeping bags should have 
a pocket for an air mattress, and 
most good bags have full zippers so 
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you can open them up flat and zip 
two together to make a double bed. 

Carry a small flashlight or two 
and a good gasoline lantern. A two- 
burner stove, either gasoline or pro- 
pane, is big enough for the average 
camping family. 

What of snakes, poison ivy, and 
mosquitoes? These pests usually 
cause less trouble than you’d expect. 
Carry a basic first aid kit in your 
car so you go prepared to treat mi- 
nor cuts and burns. Most good tents 
have sewed-in floors and these, plus 
tight zippered window netting, will 
solve your insect troubles in ad- 
vance. 

Contrary to what some city dwell- 
ers believe, there is not a snake be- 
neath every leaf. It’s unusual to see 
one, much less to be bitten by it. But 
if it will lend you peace of mind, in- 


clude a snake bite kit in your first 


aid box. 


The cost of camping gear is not 
high considering that, with good 
care, it should last eight or 10 years. 
Camper trailers, which are really 
folding tents on wheels, sell at about 
$550. If you choose a standard tent, 
camping equipment for a family cf 
four or five should cost from $250 to 
$300. 


Once you have your camping gear 
it’s best to understand the use of it 
before leaving on a lengthy vacation 
trip. Spend a week end on a shake- 
down cruise in some nearby camping 
area, or at least pitch the tent in the 
back yard. The tricks of living out- 
doors in comfort are easily learned. 
Next year you'll be an expert, at 
home in the outdoors regardless of 
the direction in which you take your 
camping vacation. 

And when you plan your trip, be 
sure to consider a trip to the 
East. END 


MORE CIVIL WAR 
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(Continued from page 57) 


bluff at Pittsburg Landing and 
out around a log church called Shi- 
loh. The Confederates were massing 
some 20 miles southwest, just over 
the line in Mississippi at the railroad 
center of Corinth. It was an April 
Sunday with the peach petals drift- 
ing from the trees. The Northern 
army rested, not sufficiently aware 
that the entire rebel force under Gen. 
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Albert Sidney Johnston was slowly 
advancing on them. It was a bad 
position for defense—Grant’s army 
had its back to the river. Grant him- 
self was miles away at Savannah. 
Preparations had been the most rudi- 
mentary. Although not caught asleep 
as rumor has it, there was surprise 
at Shiloh as the Confederates 
charged through the leafing under- 
brush, along the primitive roads and 
lanes over the rolling land. 

The morning of April 6, 1862, un- 
familiar sounds were heard in this 
quiet country, just out of the fron- 
tier: gunfire, the fierce cries of fight- 
ing men, the moans of the wounded 
and dying. The Confederates, in a 
confused battle plan, gained mightly 
in the early hours, pushing the Fed- 
erals back almost to the riverbank. 
Grant boated to the scene, tried to 
bring reinforcements, rallied his 
men. At places like the “Hornet’s 
Nest,”’ the Yankees held. The Con- 
federate pressure continued but by 
mid-afternoon it began to seem as if 
the North could stem the attack. And 
then, General Johnston was mortally 
wounded, dying needlessly of loss of 
blood. P.G.T. Beauregard took over 
command of the Southern forces. On 
the Federal side, reinforcements 
from the army of Don Carlos Buell 
arrived, crossing the river and stif- 
fening the battered legions of the 
North. That night the moans rose 
from darkened hills and the peach 
blossoms drooped in the rain. Next 
day it began again, but by now the 
Federals were in command and after 
bitter fighting the Confederates with- 
drew to Corinth, without pursuit by 
the stunned Northerners. 


Topay at the National Military 
Park of Shiloh it seems almost im- 
possible that such a mighty conflict 
could have raged in that pastoral 
place, along the sunken road, the 
‘“‘Hornet’s Nest,” near the spot where 
Shiloh Church stood, at the “Bloody 
Pond” and up and down the steep 
ravines. The guns of Grant still 
stand on the bluff-top near the land- 
ing and peach trees still blossom in 
the spring. If possible, visit Shiloh 
in April and hear the roar of the 
guns from the past. 

Traveling south into Mississippi, 
there is in the bustling town of Cor- 
inth the remains of Battery Robin- 
ette and other entrenchments of the 
Battle of Corinth, October 3-4, 1862, 
when Confederates attempted to 
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break the Northern control of the 
area. Twenty-two miles east, at 
Iuka, September 19, 1862, another 
battle—but one of movement—had 
also occurred. 

From Corinth southward almost 
every village contains its Civil War 
lore. A few miles west of Baldwyn is 
Brice’s Cross Roads National Battle- 
field Site, where on June 10, 1864, 
the famous Confederate Gen. Nathan 
Bedford Forrest defeated Federal 
Gen. S. D. Sturgis along the banks 
of Tishomingo Creek. Just west of 
the city of Tupelo at the community 
of Harrisburg, Forrest attacked en- 
trenched Federals July 14, 1864, and 
once more the Federals fell back. 
Today it is also a National Battle- 
field Site. From Tupelo one will be 
able to cut southwest across Missis- 
sippi to Jackson and even Natchez 
on the historic Natchez Trace, an- 
cient trail to the Mississippi now in 
the process of restoration. 


At Jackson, capital of Mississippi, 
captured by the Federals in the 
Vicksburg Campaign, one turns di- 
rectly west into Vicksburg itself. 
Here at the bastion of the Confed- 
eracy, guarding the muddy might 
of the Mississippi, occurred one of 
the greatest campaigns of alli mili- 
tary history and one of the most 
decisive of the Civil War. 

As one traverses the lowlands and 
steep hills of the terrain in approach- 
ing Vicksburg, one must march with 
Grant and retreat with Confederate 
Gen. John C. Pemberton along the 
highway and the railroad as Grant 
in May of 1863 pressed closer and 
closer to the fortress city. At Cham- 
pion’s Hill near Edwards the Con- 
federates were unable to halt the 
ever-encroaching Federals on May 
16. At the swampy reaches of the 
Big Black River, May 17, once more 
the Confederates were pounded back 
into the defense lines circling about 
the city itself. At the Vicksburg 
National Military Park, orientation 
may be obtained. Here one may drive 
in a rough half-moon-shaped line 
from north to south along both the 
Confederate and Union siege en- 
trenchments—a _ siege that lasted 
from May 18 until July 4, when 
Pemberton surrendered. Along the 
rough ridges the marks of war are 
still vivid. The sites of major attacks 
are well marked and from higher 
elevations one may scan the battle- 
field. Monuments of a later day 


punctuate the landscape, honoring 
states and units, but the monument 
to men in attack and men in defense 
is better seen in the rolling lines of 
breastworks, in the emplacements, 
in the rugged terrain. 

In the city itself there are many 
reminders of its days of besiege- 
ment. Visit the museum in the old 
courthouse, stand on the bluff and 
watch the river beneath. If one looks 
hard enough one can see the smoke 
of the gunboats as they passed the 
fortress at night or battled the Con- 
federate ironclad Arkansas. Vicks- 
burg was the climax of the war on 
the river. Before it and after it, 
lesser points capitulated, but it was 
Vicksburg that gave the Federals 
command of the river and split the 
Confederate east from west. 

South from Vicksburg, beyond pic- 
turesque Natchez, one may proceed 
to New Orleans, the ke: port city 
of the Gulf, which fell to the Yan- 
kees in April of 1862. Just north of 
Baton Rouge is Port Hudson, hard 
to view, but location of a national 
cemetery. Port Hudson was surren- 
dered shortly after Vicksburg fell. 
Confederate Memorial Hall and the 
charming old buildings of New Or- 
leans’ French Quarter burgeon with 
reminders of the Civil War in the 
Gulf country. 


East from New Orleans along the 
coast just off Biloxi lie Ship Island 
and Fort Massachusetts, bases for 
Federal operations against New Or- 
leans. Stop at Beavoir, home of Jef- 
ferson Davis, now a museum and 
Confederate shrine. At Mobile one 
may tour both Fort Gaines and Fort 
Morgan and look across the narrow 
opening of Mobile Bay where on 
August 5, 1864, Federal Adm. David 
Glasgow Farragut reportedly 
damned the torpedoes and braved 
the fire of the forts, entering the bay 
to conquer the makeshift Confed- 
erate flotilla. A few miles east at 
Pensacola, Florida, the traveler may 
visit Fort Pickens, scene of minor 
fighting and major diplomatic nego- 
tiations as well as Fort Barrancas 
at the Pensacola Air Station. 

If the modern Civil War fighter is 
heading back north towards Nash- 
ville he should pause at Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, first capital of the 
Confederacy, and stand on the por- 
tico of the State capitol where Jef- 
ferson Davis was inaugurated and 
an orator proclaimed “the man and 
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the hour have met.” Also in Mont- 
gomery is the first White House of 
the Confederacy. 


Returning to Nashville, one can 
begin the second leg of the war in 
the West. For the more determined 
student there are in Kentucky the 
small battlefields of Perryville just 
west of Danville, and west of Som- 
erset the battle of Mill Springs, or 
Logan’s Crossroads, both part of the 
1862 operations. 


Bor in and around Nashville is a 
concentration of action that demands 
attention. Thirty-two miles south- 
east, near the town of Murfreesboro, 
is the Stone’s River National Mili- 
tary Park. It was along this mean- 
dering small river that on December 
31, 1862, massed Confederates under 
Braxton Bragg rolled up the Fed- 
erais under William S. Rosecrans in 
a blood fire fight that came near to 
crushing the Yankees. After a day 
of quiet the battle was renewed Jan- 
uary 2, 1863, but the lines remained 
where they were. It was a Confed- 
erate victory on the field but in the 
end Bragg pulled off down the main 
highway toward Chattanooga. There 
are no entrenchments here for this 
was a moving fight, but the main 
areas of action are well marked. 

In the fall of 1864 the Confederate 
Army of Tennessee, now led by that 
slugging fighter, John Bell Hood, at- 
tempted the last major invasion of 
northern-held territory. On Novem- 
ber 30 Hood’s men poured out of the 
low Winstead hills just south of the 
village of Franklin, 18 miles to the 
south of Nashville. Here among the 
fields near the outskirts was one of 
the war’s most bloody days. Hood’s 
men poured in on the Federal forces 
of Gen. John M. Schofield in a direct 
frontal assault. The Union lines fell 
back a little, and then firmed near 
the still-standing Carter House; the 
Confederate attack had failed. This 
is one of the easiest battles of the 
war for the beginner to understand. 
He can stand on the Winstead Hills, 
where a map has been erected, and 
see it much as Hood saw it that fall 
day in 1864. He can go to the Carter 
House and looked out upon the open 
ficlds across which the Confederates 
drove. The battle of Franklin is a 
monument to men’s courage and to 
military stupidity at the same time. 
It is one of the least changed battle- 
grounds of the war. 


Return to Nashville along the 
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route of the Federal retreat to the | 


fortifications and the line of Con- 
federate advance. At the south edge 
in the Brentwood Hills and ringing 
the city are still to be seen, amidst 
the modern developments, sites of the 
monumental battle of Nashville, 
fought December 15-16, 1864. In the 
dull December days the Federals un- 
der George H. Thomas drove straight 
at Hood’s redoubts and entrench- 
ments. The strength and drive of 
Thomas pushed the Confederates 





back the first day and again the | 
second. The power of the Confeder- | 


ate Army of Tennessee was broken 
forever and Hood retreated his gray- 
clad legions from the land of Ten- 
nessee in defeat and disillusionment. 

The war in the West is not often 
a story of victory for the Confed- 
erates; their successes are few and 
far between. They lost great terri- 
tories, their armies were nearly deci- 
mated, they suffered the destruction 
of their economic resources and po- 
tential, such as they were. Their 
generals were not those of Virginia. 
In the main the men were better 
than their leaders. 


From Nashville one crosses the 
mountains to their heart, at Chatta- 
nooga, another key point of opera- 
tions vital to the South. In the fall 
of 1863 the Confederates held Chat- 
tanooga until, in a brilliant campaign 
of movement, the Federals under 
Rosecrans swung across the Ten- 
nessee River and came through the 
mountain passes and trails south- 
west of Chattanooga, into Georgia. 


Te Confederates left the city 
Sepiember 8; the Federals moved in. 
Bragg, now aided by James Long- 
street and his corps from Virginia, | 
marched against the Yankees and 
the city. Along the valley of the 


Chickamauga, “river of death,” 
Bragg tried to smash Rosecrans and 
dislodge him from the city. Septem- 
ber 19, in fits and starts the Con- 
federate assault began without great 
success. But on September 20 the 
story was different. A gap appeared 
in the Federal lines near a wheat 
field. That was enough; the Con- 
federates poured forward and the 
Union right wing fell apart, retreat- 
ing pell-mell to Chattanooga, Gen- 
eral Rosecrans with them. 

But not all were in retreat. Gen. 
George H. Thomas stubbornly gath- 
ered his men on a modest rise known 
as Snodgrass Hill and blunted charge 
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after charge, holding his position 
against fearful odds, saving the Un- 
ion army and Chattanooga. For this 
intrepidity his name rings through 
history as the “Rock of Chicka- 
mauga.” Still, it was a great Con- 
federate victory, and yet it meant 
only a delay in the unyielding Union 
advances. Rosecrans was through 
and Grant, fresh from Vicksburg, 
supplanted him. Although heavily 
besieged, the Yankees in Chatta- 
nooga managed eventually to be re- 
supplied and reinforced. 


Chattanooga is surrounded by 
ridges and mountains, east and west. 
Lookout Mountain to the southwest, 
its rugged cliffs often hung in fog, 
possessed a few Confederate gun em- 
placements. On November 24 in 
what has erroneously been called 
“the battle above the clouds,” Gen. 
Joe Hooker of Grant’s army man- 
aged to capture it in an engagement 
that involved more climbing than 
fighting. On the east and south of 
the city Grant had laid his plans 
against the main Confederate posi- 
tions on Missionary Ridge. On No- 
vember 25 as Sherman attacked near 
a rail tunnel to the north, Federal 
units moved slowly forward in the 
afternoon toward the entrenchments 
at the foot of the ridge. Their slow- 
ness changed to charge and, without 
specific orders, up they went, up a 
slope that is a challenge to climb 
and which, under a rain of shot and 
with a gun to carry, became a sheer 
triumph of will. Up they went, over 
the crest. Confusion broke the Con- 
federate lines on the ridge. It was 
victory for the Yankees once more. 
Chattanooga had been relieved en- 
tirely and Bragg sullenly withdraw 
into Georgia. The door had been 
opened for a whole new epoch; an- 
other crevasse was appearing across 
the once-solid South. 

At Chattanooga today the Chicka- 
mauga-Chattanooga National Mili- 
tary Park has carefully located 
proper maps and signs not only at 
Chickamauga but on Lookout Moun- 
tain and along Missionary Ridge. 
The wheatfield and Snodgrass Hill at 
Chickamauga, the site of the fight- 
ing on Lookout Mountain, the charge 
up Missionary Ridge, all may be 
seen. 

With the winter and early spring 
of 1864, changes were made in com- 
mands on both sides. Grant moved 
east to the supreme command and 
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was replaced by William Tecumseh 
Sherman. Because Bragg had failed 
once too often, had alienated too 
many fellow officers, he was replaced 
by Joseph E. Johnston. The road 
toward Atlanta beckoned and while 


the cast was much the same, it had 


new stars now and new ways of do- 
ing things. 

The first aim of any major Fed- 
eral breakthrough in the west would 
obviously be toward Atlanta and 
Sherman headed in that direction. 
Today the main highway follows 
roughly the line of Confederate re- 
treat and Yankee advance. Markers 
aid the traveler on the 120-mile 
route, a road still telling of the feint 
and parry of two masterful generals 
each trying to bring the other to 
bay, each outwitting the other. But 
in the end it was Johnston who re- 
treated ever nearer Atlanta, the 
most important inland city of the 
South. 


The fighting began when Sherman 
tried to outflank Johnston in the area 
around Tunnel Hill, Buzzard’s Roost, 
and Rocky Face Ridge in early May 
1864, some 25 miles southeast of 
Chattanooga. Johnston escaped and 
moved back to be attacked by Sher- 
man at Resaca May 13-15. Again 
the Union pursuit was checked at 
Adairsville, but Johnston was forced 
farther and farther back to Cass- 
ville and Allatoona. Late in May 
there were four days of fighting 
around New Hope Church near Dal- 
las and Marietta, not many miles 
northwest of Atlanta. Also along 
this route occurred the “Great Loco- 
motive Chase” of April 12, 1862, on 
the same roadbed as today’s Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis 
railroad. The locomotive ‘General” 
was stolen by ‘Federal spies, and 
their flight and their eventual cap- 
ture by the Confederates make a 
story of melodramatic excitement. 
The “chase” began at Big Shanty, 
now Ackworth, and ended north of 
Ringgold, near Chattanooga. 


By June 1864, while Grant ad- 
vanced upon Richmond, Sherman 
continued his drive upon Atlanta. 
In early June, Johnston retreated 
from New Hope Church and en- 
trenched around Marietta and Ken- 
nesaw Mountain. Today Kennesaw 
Mountain is a National Military Park 
and historical guidance may be ob- 
tained there. Sherman tried to as- 
sault the mountain and area nearby 


on June 27, but the Confederates held 
him off. Sherman once more had to 
shift his attack. Marietta had to be 
evacuated July 1 by the Rebels and 
Johnston was outflanked from 
Smyrna Station July 2-5. Some Con- 
federates believed Johnston was too 
good on retreat, going too far, with- 
drawing too much, with Sherman al- 
ways right on top of him. 


A CHANGE in Confederate gen- 
erals was made July 17. Johnston 
was replaced by Hood, who was later 
to fail at Franklin and Nashville. 
Hood, always a fighter, slugged at 
Sherman in the Battle of Peachtree 
Creek, July 20, just north of Atlanta, 
as Federals attempted to encircle the 
city. In the battle of Atlanta, July 
22, Hood attacked a second time and 
was again beaten. Now came the 
siege and more fighting, such as at 
Ezra Church July 28. In August, 
Sherman wheeled southwest of At- 
lanta toward Jonesboro. Hood came 
out to attack August 31, but was 
once more defeated. On September 
1 Atlanta had fallen. Sherman made 
a huge Federal base out of it while 
Hood moved north and west, at- 
tempting to cut Sherman’s lengthen- 
ing supply line, and eventually to 
invade Tennessee in the fall of 1864. 

The battle sites around Atlanta 
are still there but the city has en- 
croached upon many of them. The 
Atlanta Historical Society has splen- 
did displays and information; the 
“Cyclorama” masterfully depicts the 
Battle of Atlanta. There, too, may 
be seen the locomotive ‘Texas” 
which chased the “General,” now in 
the railroad station at Chattanooga. 
There are few Civil War buildings 
remaining in modern Atlanta but 
there is still much to remind one of 
its days of seige and capture. 


SHERMAN had thus succeeded in 
severely damaging the South. While 
the end was almost in sight, what 
with Sherman’s Georgia invasion 
and Grant’s dogged siege of Peters- 
burg in Virginia, still more remained 
to be done. Leaving Hood in his 
rear, but with Nashville protected, 
Sherman launched his 60,000 men 
from Atlanta November 16, 1864, 
on his “March to the Sea.” Follow- 
ing roughly the main routes from 
Atlanta to Macon and Savannah one 
can see numerous markers of vari- 
ous actions and movements during 
this march. For this was not a fight; 
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it was a victorious parade through 
Georgia with some _ skirmishing 
around the edges, depredations by 
Federal “bummers,” destruction, and 
heartache. 

Sherman arrived south of the port 
city of Savannah by mid-December. 
The great earthenwork on the Ogee- 
chee, Fort McAllister, fell and Sher- 
man could be supplied from the sea. 
Savannah was nearly defenseless 
now and was evacuated December 
20. In and around Savannah today 
one can easily imagine what the 
Federal troops saw. Strange archi- 
tecture, indeed, for boys from the 
raw Northwest. On the low-lying 
coastal plain, Fort McAllister may 
still be seen, and near the mouth of 
the Savannah River is the immense 
brick Fort Pulaski which had fallen 
earlier in the war. Today it is a well 
restored national monument. Many 
historic buildings, such as Sherman’s 
headquarters in Savannah, bear 
plaques denoting their importance. 
The Yankees had reached the sea; 
the Confederacy had been bisected 
again. It was only a question of 
time now and that was running out. 


Wutte going north from Savan- 
nah to Charleston it is worth a side 
trip to Hilton Head Island and Port 
Royal, near the present U. S. Marine 
Base. Port Royal from November 
1861, when the Federals captured it, 
until the end of the war was a vital 
coaling and supply base for the 
North. Port Royal was one of the 
several small but vastly important 
enclaves along the coast of the Con- 
federacy seized by the North. 

At Charleston the traveler views 
one of the most intriguing cities of 
America. In large measure, Charles- 
ton has not changed; there is nc 
place quite like it. One can walk the 
battery and peer out at Fort Sumter 
in the harbor where it all began. A 
convenient boat takes one to the fort 
where on April 12, 1861, the first 
shells burst, inaugurating four years 
of war. Extensive restoration is 
bringing Fort Sumter back to the 
days of gallant Major Anderson and 
his small garrison, to the days of 
the secession of South Carolina and 
the Confederate attack on the fort 
that to the South symbolized United 
States intrusion upon the new Con- 
federate States of America. 

Just north of Charleston is Fort 
Moultrie, considerably altered, but 
still recognizable. From Fort Moul- 
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trie, Fort Johnson on the south, and 
other batteries on the swampy, 
sandy mainland and islands came 
the first bombardment of the Civil 
War. 

It is appropriate that one should 
end a journey into war here, where 
it all began. A tour of Charleston 
will delight those who wish to see 
the Old South in all its wealth of 
romance. And here, too, one will be 
saddened by the events that cost the 
nation so sorely, that brought out 
the heroism of men and women both 
North and South. 

Charleston and its forts were be- 
sieged by Federal gunboats and bat- 
teries late in the war and finally 
surrendered to Sherman’s passing 
army as it headed north out of Sa- 
vannah. Across the Carolinas he 
went; Columbia, South Carolina, was 
burned and no one yet knows for 
sure who was to blame. After fight- 
ing near Bentonville, North Carolina, 
news reached Sherman and Johnston, 
who was back in command once 
more, that Lee had surrendered to 
Grant at Appomattox on April 9, 
1865. Johnston was compelled to 
surrender on April 26 at what was 
then a crossroads known as Durham 
Station, now the city of Durham, 
North Carolina. 


THERE is more, much, much more 
for the tourist at countless places 
east and west, north and south. 
There is the battle of Olustee, or 
Ocean Pond, near Lake City, Florida, 
fought February 20, 1864. There is 
Andersonville Prison near Americus, 
Georgia; there are numerous forts 
along the Gulf and Atlantic coasts 
such as those at Wilmington and 
Fort Macon. 

It took four years to create all 
these sights and sounds, to immor- 
talize them in blood and death. And 
now, nearly a hundred years later, 
they are still with us. No visitor 
pausing at even one of these scenes 
of strife and conflict can fail to 
catch something of the flags in the 
air, the whine and crash of the bul- 
lets and shell, the cries of men in 
anguish, the acrid smoke of war. 
No visitor can fail to feel a chill of 
horror and then lift his shoulders in 
prideful admiration of those who 
fought there. They fought for 
America as they saw it. Each be- 
lieved he was right. Each was will- 
ing to give “the last full measure of 
devotion” to defend the right. END 
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HOW KATE’S CALORIE 
COUNTDOWN PAID OFF 


(Continued from page 27) 


Kate’s father, a news dealer, sought 
to discourage her stage ambitions. 
In deference to his wish she began 
training as a nurse. But the show 
business bug had bitten her and she 
gave up nursing after a few months. 

On Dowling’s recommendation she 


_ was given a part in his show, Honey- 
| moon Lane. That was in 1926. Her 
family didn’t approve but she found 


theatrical life just as appealing as 
she thought she would. Her next 
good role came in the road company 
of Vincent Youmans’ Hit the Deck. 

Kate’s great turning point came 
the night Ted Collins, then a Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company ex- 
ecutive, saw her in Flying High in 
New York. Impressed by her voice, 
Collins invited her to make some 
records and then talked her into a 
partnership. 

It has been a most profitable asso- 
ciation. Her salary when she started 
on radio in 1931 was $50 for five 
programs a week. Two years later 
she was getting $3000. A few more 
years and she was grossing $10,000. 
She earned as much as $38,000 in a 
single week. 

Why has this partnership been 
so successful and so enduring? Kate 
has explained it this way: 

“Ted Collins is the first man I 
ever met in show business who re- 


| garded me as a serious person and 


who sympathized with me in my 
desire to become a success as a 
singer. Where many others saw only 
a fat girl, Ted saw me as a potential 
singing artist. 

“When we agreed to be partners 
30 years ago, we also agreed that I 
would do all the performing and 
he would tend to everything else. 
Whatever Ted Collins says, goes. I 


sing the songs he suggests I sing, 
and I never question any negotia- 
tions that he conducts on my behalf. 
I always have full confidence that 
whatever he decides to do is the 
right thing. Whatever success I have 
had is due to him.” 

What is the secret of the great 
affection in which Kate Smith is 
held? ‘ 

Collins has this idea about it: 
“There is only one Kate Smith. Many 
girls have glamour and many oth- 
ers have good voices. But there is 
no other radio or television person- 
ality with Kate’s simplicity and sin- 
cerity. And these two qualities 
apparently have much more lasting 
appeal than an undraped bosom and 
glittering jewelry.” 

Of course, there are other reasons 
—her friendliness and folksiness. 
Millions of ordinary women, and men 
too, identify themselves with her. 
Always big and plump, she has 
overcome her built-in “handicaps.” 


Amonc the more than 25 million 
persons who have written fan letters 
to Kate there have been many girls 
who have asked for advice on how 
to get into show business. 

“Show business is not an easy 
life,” she has warned them. “It’s 
very important for any teen-ager 
who is thinking of a career as a 
singer, dancer, or comedienne to be 
convinced in her own heart that 
that’s what she wants more than 
anything else in the world. 

“Don’t be lukewarm. Only those 
who have a true, heartfelt, and burn- 
ing desire for such a career should 
undertake it—or else they are sure 
to have their hearts broken along 
the way.” 

On the essentials of a successful 
show business career Kate says: 
“Talent and versatility are of prime 
importance. Take a look around you 








Dr. W. W. Bauer Honored 


W. W. Bauer, M.D., director of the department of health education of 
the American Medical Association, and former editor of Topay’s HEALTH, 
will receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws in recognition of his 
long and distinguished service in the fields of health and medicine. 

The degree is to be conferred by the George Williams College of 
Chicago at its commencement June 5. In making the announcement, 
John R. McCurdy, Ph.D., president of the college, made this statement: 

“The contribution that Doctor Bauer has made through his profession 
is parallel to and very closely related to many of the most fundamental 
things for which this institution stands. The awarding of this Doctor of 
Laws degree to Doctor Bauer will be a source of satisfaction and pride 
to the trustees and faculty of George Williams College.” 
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and you will discover that every 
headliner is extremely versatile. 
They got that way through constant 
study of voice, drama, and perhaps 
ballet.” 

It’s interesting that Kate herself 
is somewhat an exception to the 
rules she laid down. She didn’t have 
formal musical training. 

Continuing her advice: 

“Every young performer will 
make mistakes and be ready to 
profit by them. Success just doesn’t 
come overnight. It comes only after 
hard work and hard knocks. Per- 
formers who become successful too 
quickly generally don’t have staying 
power. They fade away as quickly 
as they came up.” 

Through her many years as a com- 
mentator, women learned that while 
she felt that bearing and rearing 
children and looking after the needs 
of the family were the most im- 
portant jobs women could do, she 
also convinced them that it is their 
duty and privilege to have other 
interests. 

“T feel that it is every woman’s 
duty, she said, “to understand the 
workings of government and the 
world so she may use whatever in- 
fluence she has in her community 
toward better health, greater edu- 
cation for everybody, and for peace. 
The war years proved for once and 
all that women must be as well in- 
formed as their male counterparts. 
Millions of women successfully com- 
bined careers and family lives and 
have continued to do so.” 


Karte has always been a woman 
of many enthusiasms. She is an 
avid collector of Early American 
glass and china, French porcelains, 
satin glass, and copper lustre ware. 
She’s an antique show prowiler. 
While she has lived in the same 
apartment in New York for 30 years, 
Kate maintains a lovely home at 
Lake Placid and spends much of the 
summer there. 

She’s a great sportswoman. Her 
favorite is fishing, with golf second. 
She’s also a real football and base- 
ball fan. She can still swim a mile 
handily. Although she’s not much of 
a movie fan, she spends many eve- 
nings with her television set. Her 
mother lives with her and she has 
a sister in Connecticut. 

She likes to go down to Virginia 
and make a tour of cousins, aunts, 
and friends. Her new TV series keeps 
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her busier than usual and gives her 
less time to pursue her many in- 
terests. 

“T have to spend a lot of time with 
hairdressers and dressmakers,” she 
said with a tone of regret. Once 
dark-haired, she’s a blonde now. She 
wears dark gowns, simply made, 
nowadays. They help to accentuate 
her slimming form. She doesn’t need 
to maintain the wardrobe today she 
did years ago. 

“During the years when I worked 
six days a week on the air,” she re- 
called, “I had at the studio 65 day- 
time dresses, 20 formals, 38 pairs of 
shoes, and about a ton of jewelry. 
But that’s all over, with only one 
half hour show a week.” 

Kate has a kind of child-like 
wonder at her achievements in life. 
She’s modest, but she does enjoy her 
success. 

“Most of the time I’m happy,” 
she revealed. “I learned early in life 
that it is largely up to yourself 
whether you go through life moody 
and sad or make the best of it.” 

She can think of only one ambi- 
tion that she hasn’t been able to 
achieve. 

“T’d like to open a flower or an 
antique shop,” she said, “but Ted 
won't let me. He says I’m not a 
good business woman.” 

If she ever overrules him she’s 
likely to be overrun not only with 
customers but autograph seekers. 

Kate, who sang in choirs as a 


youngster, is deeply religious. She | 


Says grace before each meal and 
even when she dines publicly her 
lips will move in silent prayer be- 
fore she begins. 

Kate Smith is surely America’s 
most beloved songstress. She is liv- 
ing proof that one can overcome the 
handicaps of starting life as a fat 
girl and emerge as a woman with a 
great heart. END 


FROSTY VEGETABLES 
(Continued from page 42) 


saucepan and add salt and water. 
Cover and heat to boiling, then sim- 
mer about 10 minutes or until just 
tender. Drain, reserving liquid for 
soups and sauces. Toss beans with 
French dressing, 12 teaspoon salt, 
chopped onion, and pepper. Then 
chill thoroughly in refrigerator. Cook 
bacon strips until crisp. Arrange 


cooling comfort 
soothing protection... 
against diaper rash 


‘ZINCOFAX” 


SOOTHING SKIN CREAM 


—an exceptionally smooth, pleasantly 
scented cream containing lanolin. It helps 
counteract excessive drying of the skin and 
is often used by physicians to relieve irri- 
tation of diaper rash. 


Large tubes 60¢, at your drugstore. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A) INC. 
Tuckahoe, New York 
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Menu Ideas. Fifteen new recipes for 
the versatile prune are described in 
Sunsweet’s new booklet. Contains such 
easy-to-follow, though unusual rec- 
ipes as Veal Marengo and Chutney 
Relish, plus more basic dishes such 
as Waldorf Salad and Prune Mousse. 
The many nutritional values of 
prunes are also listed. For a free 
copy, circle 521. 


New Salmon Recipes. Imaginative 
recipe booklet, “Take a Can of Sal- 
mon,” sponsored by Canned Salmon 
Institute and issued under supervision 
of U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Many salmon dishes that will vary 
menus, party refreshments, and 
luncheons are given. Send 15¢ to 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Specify Circular No. 60. 


Foot Comfort. Barefoot Freedom low- 
heel oxfords fit “all over,” because 
they’re made over tested lasts. All 
sizes, in very narrow and very wide 
widths, for women of all ages. Extra- 
ordinary comfort. For free booklet 
showing many attractive styles, circle 
519. 


“Eat and Reduce Plan.” As a result of 
continuing research, the Knox Gela- 
tine Company has developed a new 
reducing plan. It is based on sound 
nutritional principles and includes a 
choice-of-foods diet list chart. For 
your free copy, circle 233. 


“Hearing Progress.” This quarterly 
magazine, published by the Maico 
Hearing Foundation, contains news 
items and articles of interest to the 
hard of hearing. For your free copy, 
circle 386. 


Skin Aid. A new research develop- 
ment is finding wide use by skin 
specialists for teen-age acne sufferers. 


Helpful Hints, TODAY'S HEALTH 
535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 





Called Brasivol (bray’-si-vol), it con- 
sists of a germ-killing cleansing paste 
plus carefully selected abrasive par- 
ticles. Brasivol’s threefold action helps 
scrub away pimples, correct excess 
oiliness, and prevent infection. Circle 
512 for free sample. 


Low-Cost Travel. You too can afford to 
travel! Getting the most out of your 
travel dollar is the secret. Three 
books published by Harian Publica- 
tions give you this information at a 
nominal price. For details, circle 299. 


Life Insurance. A $1000 old line legal 
reserve life insurance policy espe- 
cially for people age 50 to 80 is 
offered by the Old American Insur- 
ance Company of Kansas City. It’s 
possible to handle the entire trans- 
action by mail. For detailed informa- 
tion, circle 294. 


Footwear for Baby. A folder on Bun- 
tees Baby Shoes and a reprint of an 
article entitled “My Baby’s Shoes” 
from a recent issue of TODAY’S 
HEALTH are enlightening and au- 
thoritative . . . help you to select 
proper footwear for your baby. For 
your free copy, circle 441. 


Salt Substitute. Saltrol will prove 
handy for those who use a salt sub- 
stitute. Liquid Saltrol dissolves in- 
stantly and evenly and comes in a 4 
oz. bottle which has a convenient 
drop-at-a-time, built-in dispenser that 
aids correct measuring. Ideal for use 
at table, on trays, or for cooking. For 
a listing of all Cellu brand foods, 
circle 503. 


Cooking Methods. To be most bene- 
ficial, food should be prepared and 
cooked by a method which conserves 
as many of the nutrients as possible. 
Kitchen Craft cookware has an in- 
teresting and helpful booklet avail- 
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able, describing its method of cooking 
with a minimum of nutrient loss. For 
a free copy, circle 387. 


For the Expectant Mother. Paula 
Blatt, one of America’s leading de- 
signers of maternity comfort aids and 
lingerie, is offering an interesting bro- 
chure of Nu Vogue creations and 
information that is bound to be of 
interest to the expectant mother. For. 
information regarding “Comfort and 
ease for mother-to-be,” circle 265. 


Facts About Gaining Weight. Is there 
an underweight member of your fam- 
ily who “won’t eat”? If so, send for 
a free copy of “How to Gain Weight.” 
It describes the advantages of the 
concentrated calories in Lipomul, a 
tasty, high caloric emulsion. Attrac- 
tive recipes are included. For your 
free copy, circle 499. 


After Breast Surgery. Today the 
mastectomy patient can be sure her 
normal appearance will be completely 
restored with an Identical Breast 
Form. Scientifically designed, it is so 
real and -incredibly lifelike it simu- 
lates normal tissue in texture, weight 
and motion, and so supple it conforms 
to any well-fitting bra. For literature 
and the name of your nearest dealer, 
circle 175. 


For Gray or Faded Hair. A natural- 
looking color is given to gray or faded 
hair by Top Secret, with noticeable 
improvements in hair beauty after 
just a few applications. Easy to use, 
it doesn’t stain hands or scalp, nor 
does it streak or injure the hair. For 
additional information, circle 315. 


Preparing Baby’s Formula. Whether 
you prefer the terminal or aseptic 
method of preparing baby’s formula, 
this folder by Hankscraft Co. shows 
the step by step procedure. For your 
free copy, circle 447. 


Key to Richer Family Life. The brand 
new edition of the world famous En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica is now avail- 
able direct from the publisher—on an 
easy Book-a-Month Payment Plan. 
For free information, circle 370. 


For Mothers with Growing Daughters. 
A booklet, “How Shall I Tell My 
Daughter,” has been designed by 
Personal Products Corporation to help 
mothers introduce the subject of 
menstruation to young girls. If your 
daughter is between nine and 12 
years old, you will also want her to 
read another informative and helpful 
booklet, “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered.” For both of these free 
copies, please circle 292. 
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bean salad on greens and sprinkle 
with crumbled crisp bacon just be- 
fore serving. Decorate serving plate 
with slices of hard-cooked egg. 
Serves 6. 


ROYAL SPINACH CREAM SOUP 

1 package frozen chopped spinach 

V4 cup water 

2 chicken bouillon cubes 

1 tabl instant minced onion 

H lange « can (14/2 ounces) evaporated milk 
| cup water 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Combine frozen spinach (unde- 
frosted), % cup water, bouillon 
cubes, and the instant minced onion 
(or 1 small onion, chopped fine) in 
saucepan. Cover and cook until the 
spinach is completely separated and 
starts to simmer. (Use a fork to 
break spinach apart.) Add evapor- 
ated milk, water, and butter or 
margarine and warm over low heat 
(or over boiling water in double 
boiler). Serve when just heated, 
adding salt and pepper to taste. 
Makes 4 cups soup. 





CREAMY TART BROCCOLI 

2 packages frozen broccoli spears 

VY cup sour cream 

V4 cup mayonnaise 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Cook frozen broccoli in small amount 
of salted water until just tender. 
Drain, reserving liquid for soups and 
sauces. Meanwhile, mix sour cream 
with mayonnaise and lemon juice in 
top part of double boiler and heat. 
To serve, turn hot broccoli spears 
onto warm platter and pour sauce 
over. Serves 6 to 8. (Serve the sauce 
also with frozen leaf spinach. An 
excellent vegetable accompaniment 
for frozen meat, poultry, or seafood 


pot pie.) 


ONE DISH LUNCHEON SALAD 
1 10-ounce package frozen mixed vegetables 
cup cubed sharp cheddar cheese 
'/y cup diced green pepper 
V4 cup chopped sweet pickles or pickle relish 
cup chopped celery 
V4 cup minced pimento 
2 tablespoons chopped onions 
Vy cup sour cream 
V4 cup mayonnaise 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Lettuce 
Parsley 
Radishes 
Cook frozen mixed vegetables by 
directions on the package. Drain, re- 
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serving liquid for soups and sauces. 
Cool. Cut cheese, pepper, pickle, 
celery, pimento, and onions and turn 
into large bowl. Mix sour cream, 
mayonnaise, and lemon juice. Add 
cooled cooked vegetables to ingredi- 
ents in bowl. Spoon on sour cream 
dressing and toss lightly. Serve with 
salad greens and radish roses. Serves 
6 generously. END 


LET’S TALK ABOUT FOOD 
(Continued from page 20) 


know the food value of honey are 
more likely to eat it regularly than 
those whose knowledge of it is 
vague.” The good people of Vermont 
ought to rise up in arms over this 
injustice to their intelligence! They 
know that with the exception of the 
carbohydrates found in honey there 
is precious little else that could fill 
any gaps in the daily food intake. 

Honey is 20 percent water and 
79.5 percent carbohydrate. Thus, 
99.5 percent of honey is either water 
or sugar. The protein content is 
about 0.3 percent; that doesn’t leave 
much room for anything else. 


The vitamin content is such that 
in one tablespoon (21 grams) there 
are not vitamins in _ sufficient 
amounts to mention. For example, 
one tablespoon will contain one mil- 
ligram of vitamin C and 1/100th of 
a milligram of riboflavin. These a- 
mounts represent 1.3 percent and 0.6 
percent respectively of the daily 
dietary allowances of these vitamins 
recommended for adults by the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council. 

Certainly there is nothing in honey 
or in vinegar which can support the 
claims made by the author of this 
book. Vinegar and honey are good, 
useful foods—nothing more. 

Recently, reprints of Folk Medi- 
cine were seized by the Food and 
Drug Administration along with a 
honey and vinegar mixture called 
“Honegar.” The FDA charged that 
the product is misbranded because 
its labeling fails to bear adequate 
directions for treating nearly 50 dis- 
eases and conditions for which the 
product is intended to be used. The 
federal agency said Doctor Jarvis 
has denied any participation in the 
commercial manufacture of the mix- 
ture. END 
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WHAT MAKES YOU HAPPY? 
(Continued from page 14) 


highly recommended) provides one 
of the most effective means for the 
release of morale-sapping nervous 
tensions. 


Is our happiness affected by the 
weather? 

Psychological tests conducted at 
Columbia University show that most 
people are happiest on pleasant, 
sunshiny days; that their sense of 
well-being tends to diminish even on 
slightly disagreeable days; and the 
highest incidence of moodiness and 
depression occurred when the 
weather was gloomy and overcast. 
Other university studies bear out 
these findings, and show that 
women’s moods are influenced by the 
weather to an even greater extent 
than men’s are. 


How are you most likely to find 
happiness? 

Not by searching for it, say the 
research scientists, but by letting it 
catch up with you. By keeping busy 
doing your job as well as you can 
and living as good a life as you can. 
By being grateful for what you have, 
instead of regretful for what you do 
not have. By realizing that you can- 
not bring happiness to others with- 
out having that happiness rub off 
on yourself. By heeding the guidance 
of that still small voice called con- 
science. And by not being so preoc- 
cupied with material things that you 
fail to realize the vital need to 
cultivate peace of mind by de- 
veloping spiritual resources. END 


AMERICA’S MOST IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS ON HEALTH 


(Continued from page 51) 


If medicine were a didactic subject 
like a college lecture course, we 
could simply step up the number of 
students in a class. But a medical 
school has to offer individual in- 
struction and have up-to-date phys- 
ical structures such as labs and 
clinics. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about doctor’s fees? Why, 
for example, will one doctor charge 
$2 for a polio shot and another doc- 
tor in the same community $7? 
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DOCTOR ASKEY 

Well, when you go to a doctor 
you’re paying for his skills and 
services as well as the material he 
uses. Each doctor puts his own 
value on his time and skill and, also, 
each doctor has a different over- 
head cost. Few people realize that 
from 20 to 40 percent of a doctor’s 
charges are for office expenses. 

Now, there’s an easy way to avoid 
this kind of misunderstanding over 
fees—simply ask the doctor at the 
outset what he charges. Almost any 
physician will be happy to give you 
his best estimate on the cost of 
treatment for a given illness. Nat- 
urally, unforeseen circumstances 
could change the picture. 

If you truly feel, after talking the 
matter over with the doctor, that 
you’ve been overcharged you can go 
to your local medical society’s griev- 
ance committee which will impar- 
tially review the case. 

INTERVIEWER 

I’ve heard it said that the AMA 
is a political lobby which is always 
against things and never for any- 
thing constructive? 

DOCTOR ASKEY 

Well, I’m sure the facts will show 
you something quite different. 
Among the many positive proposals 
the AMA has supported are: the 
Hill-Burton hospital construction 
program; bills for increasing appro- 
priations for federal research and 
assistance and grants for private re- 
search; the passage of the Pure Food 
and Drug laws; federal action and 
funds for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging in 1961; better label- 
ing laws for potentially poisonous 
household products, and a host of 
others. All in all, in the first session 
of the 86th Congress, the AMA tes- 
tified or submitted statements on 19 


occasions. In 14 of these, we sup- 
ported the legislation in question 
while four of the statements were 
informational only. In only one in- 
stance—the Forand Bill—did the 
AMA actively oppose a piece of 
legislation. 

The AMA makes no attempt to 
hide the fact that it lobbies for sound 
medical bills—after all, the Associa- 
tion was founded to protect and bet- 
ter the health of our citizens. And it 
has a similar responsibility to speak 
out against those measures which it 
believes would lower the quality of 
medical care or be incompatible with 
our free enterprise system. 

INTERVIEWER 

Doctor Askey, with new medical 
discoveries being made all the time 
it must be hard for a physician to 
keep up to date. How much, for ex- 
ample, have surgical techniques 
changed since you’ve been in prac- 
tice? 

DOCTOR ASKEY 

Oh, tremendously. However, if a 
man is well grounded in basic meth- 
ods and principles he can easily 
adapt to many of the new tech- 
niques. The structure of the heart, 
for example, hasn’t changed, only 
the means of correcting previously 
inoperable defects. 

New techniques and equipment 
such as the heart-lung machine, have 
meant that hundreds of babies born 
with a heart or intestinal defect, 
who formerly would have died or 
been chronic invalids, may now look 
forward to a normal life. At the 
other end of the spectrum, the eld- 
erly were once considered poor surg- 
ical risks: Today, with improved 
anesthesia and methods we can 
safely correct many of the chronic 
diseases and conditions which we 
were once unable to treat. END 
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In the waiting room... 
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Great 
Moments 


in 
Medici 

edic Ine 
Galen was a prolific writer, researcher, and diagnos- 
tician of the second century. His teachings dominated 
Western medical thinking for nearly fifteen hundred 
years. Greek-born and educated, this early giant of 
medicine migrated to Rome about 161 A.D., where 
he cared for emperors as well as commoners. Con- 
sidered a top-flight scientist of his day, Galen was 
noted for his proficiency in compounding drugs as 
well as for his skill in administering them. He is 
shown applying dry cupping, once a popular method 
of drawing blood to the surface. 
Today's physician is a highly trained scientist, and 
has at his disposal countless medical and surgical 


GALEN—Influence for 45 Generations—reproduced here is one of a 


series of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis 


discoveries undreamed of in Galen’s day. When you 
place your health in his care, your physician can call 
to his aid the achievements of almost every branch 
of science. 

In the best tradition of Galen and others of his stat- 
ure, Parke-Davis applies a restless inquisitiveness to 
the science of medicine. The results are, and have 
been for nearly a century, continuing improvements 
in existing medicines; discovery of new ones; devel- 
opment of trustworthy methods of manufacture and 
testing. Most satisfying of all. . . the ever-increasing 
health and longer useful life of people all over the 
world. 
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